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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF GERMAN 


Fourth Annual Meeting 
The Netherland Plaza Hotel, . 
Cineinnati, Ohio 
Wednesday, January 1, 1936 


PROGRAM 
Afternoon Session: 
2:15—Business Meeting 
3 :00—‘‘Die Bedeutung der deutsehen Sommersehulen,’’ Mat- 
thias F. Sehmitz, Smith College 

3:20—‘‘Report on Uniformity in Grammatieal Nomenelature, ’’ 
F. W. Meisnest, University of Washington 

3:40—‘‘Frederiek Hebbel und sein dramatisehes Sehaffen,’’ 
Karl Herrle, Wesiern Hills High Sehool, Cineinnati, 
Ohio 

4:10—‘‘On Teaehing German Civilization in our Schools and 
Colleges,’’ C. H. Handsehin, Miami University 


Dinner at 6:15 


Evening Session 
7 :30—Business Meeting 
7 :45—‘‘President’s Address’’ 
Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois 
8 :00—-‘‘ Ausführungslehrweise im Deutsehunterrieht’’ Chris- 
tian F. Hamff, Emory University 
8 :30—‘‘Symposium on Third and Fourth Year College Ger- 
man’’ 
Diseussion opened by Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar College, 
and J. T. Geissendoerfer, University of Illinois 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
FRANK MANKIEWICZ, College of the City of New York, N.Y., Chairman 
ELEANORE C. NIPPERT, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
RoBERT O. ROSELER, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
CAROLINE ScHocH, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. 
Curtis C. D. VaiL, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 
Presents the following nominations for officers of the Association for 1936: 


President 


THEODORE HUEBENER, Assistant Direetor of Modern Foreign Languages, 
Board of Education, New York City 


3 First Vice-President 
F. W. MEISNEST, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
HENRY Sarrorp Kine, Reed College, Portland, Oregon 


Second Vice-President 


Lypia L. Meyer, West Allis High School, West Allis, Wisconsin 
Lucy WILL, University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Third Vice-President 
CHRISTIAN FREDERICK HAMFF, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia 
Guy R. VowLes, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 


Executive Council 
(two members: to serve until 1939) 

LILIAN L. STROEBE, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Lovise HAESSLER, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
PETER SCHERER, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

C. O. ARNDT, University High School, Urbana, Illinois 
Ballots will be mailed to all members of the A.A.T.G. under separate cover. 


ONE-DIMENSIONAL READING 
FRED L, FEHLING 


THERE is a laudable tendency abroad in recent language instruction 
to regard the actual reading of carefully graded material as the 
chief activity of students engaged in the acquisition of a foreign 
medium of expression. Everything else is very logically considered 
subsidiary to this main purpose. The aim itself was arrived at in a 
very fair manner. By aetual vote, the vast majority of language 
teachers agreed that it was in reading they were primarily inter- 
ested. The eorollary followed: very well, let them read. 

But corollaries are tricky things. And I much fear that this 
one has hidden within it a few fallacies that are not, on first sight, 
very apparent. It has frequently been pointed out that a larger 
measure of grammar is necessary for an adequate comprehension 
of the printed page than is usually presented in the stricter reading 
courses, It is not my purpose to elaborate this phase of the question 
but rather to point to a faet frequently negleeted in language teach- 
ing because it does not lend itself well to experiment and measure- 
ment. It is, however, an essential component of language learning 
just the same and hence deserves attention. I refer to the multi- 
dimensional nature of language. 

Language is not merely a set of symbols, but is rather a set of 
intricate habits—habits which permeate the entire organism. People 
do speak with their hands and bodily attitudes as well as with their 
mouths. A sentenee in a foreign language presupposes these bodily 
attitudes, and although it is not practicable nor perhaps even possi- 
ble to teach these habits in their entirety, it is certainly indefensible 
to omit the more obvious aspects of the spoken word simply beeause 
they do not appear at first sight to be immediately servieeable to 
the silent reading objective. 

Too frequently, I feel, the starting point of the theory of lan- 
guage instruction has been the totally blank slate of the beginning 
student. I should like to begin at the other end and take the native, 
with more or less fully developed language habits, and ask what it 
is that makes the language he speaks so very rieh, meaningful, and 
beautiful to him. The answer, in part, is certainly his wealth of 
associations. He has heard these words in a thousand eonnections, 
heard them spoken, whispered, shouted, sung—has cried, laughed, 
been hungry, fed, angry, joyful, despondent, has loved and hated in 
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this language. And if anyone is desirous of learning this idiom and 
all it implies, he must seek as far as possible to approximate these 
experiences and emotional states. That is what is meant by the 
often quoted phrase: ‘‘To gain another language is to gain another 
soul.’’ 

In prineiple, the reading method is well adapted to achieve this 
goal, for it stands to reason that the printed page of meaningful 
eontext is going to come mueh eloser to the life of the people speak- 
ing the language than a paradigm in even the best grammar. We ean 
only be thankful that once and for all time the importanee of early 
and intensive reading has been established in language instruction. 
And if those who are consistently eriticising the method would do 
one-half as mueh toward the vitalization of language teaching as 
those who have given us word lists and texts in the interest of the 
reading method, they might be entitled to a more patient hearing. 

But there is one danger to which all reading methods sooner or 
later succumb: the danger of regarding the wholesale consumption 
of volumes upon volumes for the mere sake of allowing foreign 
symbols to pass in silent review across the retina, as the end and 
aim of all language instruction—the danger of one-dimensional 
reading. 

It is quite conceivable that a student may, especially if he is of 
slightly more than average intelligenee, aequire in a short time 
sufficient skill in interpreting the symbols of a foreign idiom and 
a sufficient voeabulary to read ‘‘for the sake of getting the main 
drift,’’ practieally any book in the growing library of graded texts. 
But if he reads these texts one after the other, passes tests on them, 
writes book reports on ‘‘how they appealed to him,’’ it is my point 
that even then he will have been cheated out of some very important 
information in his course of study, information to whieh he is en- 
titled. I do not mean those ‘‘imponderables’’ about whieh there is so 
much talk and so little demonstration, nor the free-associating whieh 
passes for invaluable Philosophy of Life, but rather, those features 
of the language which are as real and important as any conjugation 
or declension—information whieh only he can give who has all 
those manifold associations of the living language which no printed 
page can reveal. 

Print is, after all, only the eue for eertain muscular reactions. 
In the silent reading of even the simplest sentenees, we instinetively 
form the words and group them in units. The beginner, only im- 
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perfectly acquainted with the sound of the language, tends to skip 
over difficulties as we do the names of Polish composers or Aztec 
deities. Oral reading, for the beginner, is generally an unaesthetic 
gabble, with little or no resemblance to the beauty of correct speech. 
What then must his silent reading be? And yet, if he is ever to 
appreciate the beauty of lyric poetry or the power of the drama 
or the subtleties of the novel, it is absolutely necessary for him to 
pronounce the sounds which make up the literary product before 
him. He can ‘‘get the idea’’ from a translation. The beauty lies in the 
sound of the original. . 

But, aesthetic considerations aside, the mere understanding of 
certain types of writing presupposes a mental ear alert to the ‘‘re- 
lief’’ character of language. In German, at any rate, long and often 
involved periods are fairly common. Any attempt to read them 
without proper regard for verbal stress is bound to meet with failure. 
And this is as true of an article in a medica! journal as it is of a 
page in Thomas Mann. Such sentences seem so formidable to a be- 
ginner because he reads them as if one word were as important as 
the next. Students read passages to me, and although I understand 
each word separately, the whole paragraph has no more meaning 
than a poem by Gertrude Stein. 

The answer to such objections is, I know, that there is no point 
in reading such difficult material until the student is prepared for 
it. My reply would be that unless verbal stress is introduced from 
the very first day on, the student will never be prepared for it. 
Further, if he is kept from any real material too long, he gets the 
idea that all the literature in the language is composed of pretty 
little tales which any really bright person can read right off and 
which, though mildly interesting, hardly warrant the learning of 
a foreign tongue. When he is confronted with really meaningful 
writing in the language, he is stopped by a host of implications and 
nuances with which he is simply unqualified to cope. 

The reading method has undoubtedly furnished us with impor- 
tant aids in language teaching, but I often feel that these aids are 
better suited to the purposes of one learning the language by himself 
than to classroom use. In the classroom, the services of the instruc- 
tor are available and viva voce methods should be exploited to the 
full. The presence of a living person who possesses a full knowledge 
of the spoken language is of incalculable aid in acquainting the 
student with exactly those characteristics of the language which 
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he eannot get by himself: the shades and modulations of the spoken 
word, the multi-dimensional character of living speech. To demote 
the instructor to the plaee of a mere seeretary who reads bales of 
tests instead of furnishing vital information in addition to the 
reading, is a waste of natural resources, 

While the student has available the services of the instructor he 
should be reading the very best literature in the language, even 
if it is a little ‘‘over his head.’’ The instruetor ean help him over 
the deeper plaees by reading these passages as they should be read. 
With full understanding thus assured, appreciation is bound to 
follow and the work will beeome an intelleetual possession of the 
student for which he will be eternally grateful. Thus the language 
will become not merely a tool whieh he may or may not use at some 
indefinite time in the future, but a medium bound up with some of 
the loftiest thoughts of the human race. 

All this, however, implies that one-dimensional reading is hardly 
an adequate objeetive, and that from the very first the living 
aspeets of the language find a plaee proportional to their impor- 
tanee. It is true as it is trite that no single method is adequate to 
deal with all those intricate phases of language whieh make it so 
rich and varied a medium of expression. 

There is an ancient fable that the gods, in creating the earth, 
furnished man first with mere forms. But he soon beeame bored 
with them and began to pine away. The gods held hurried eounsel 
and it was decided to introduce eolor. For a time man was delighted 
with his eolorful universe, but soon again fell into despondency. 
Then the gods invented movement, and man was amazed to see the 
brooks run to the sea and the trees swaying in the wind. But again 
he fell to brooding and again the gods assembled. This time they 
supplied sound, and man found himself in a universe so varied 
and beautiful that the joy of life sustained him ever after. It is 
only when we present language as we find it, with all its eolor and 
movement and sound, that we ean hope to save our students from 
the disappointment that must inevitably result when we treat it as 
mere forms and symbols—as the medium of one-dimensional reading. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


OUR FOREMOST PROBLEM 
0. 8. FLEISSNER 


ONE great problem ever confronts the practical teacher whose 
effort it is to impart a certain knowledge and training to his stu- 
dents in some field of study: it is the question of how to teach. And 
there is the other question closely connected with the first: however 
important he may consider the knowledge which he wishes to impart 
to his students, should he take it for granted that his knowledge is 
wanted? Because if it is not wanted, what would be the use of teach- 
ing it! 

Every farmer knows that the soil is rare indeed which does not 
need cultivation. Most of his land requires it, else the seed which he 
plants will not grow and live, let alone bear fruit and produce a 
harvest to reward and justify his toil. Laws of nature are alike 
wherever we turn. The human mind is no exception, 

As far as teaching in our time is concerned, there is one fact 
which can no longer be denied: its results are being questioned by 
the student as well as the teacher. Hence the queries in the report of 
the Committee on College and University Teaching: What is the 
purpose of teaching? What is the most important question to ask 
about a teacher? ‘‘Does he interest and inspire his students to the 
extent of getting them to work hard for themselves?’’ And further, 
is college instruction ‘‘inducing the great body of students to educate 
themselves and to do it with enthusiasm, or is it merely plying them 
with information which they assimilate with varying degrees of re- 
luctance ?”’ 

Without going deeper into this controversy, may I quote a few 
suggestive lines from The Aims of Education by Professor A. N. 
Whitehead of Harvard, an outstanding authority in the field of 
modern education and an eminent scientist and philosopher as well: 
I appeal to you, as practical teachers. With good discipline, it is always possible 
to pump into the minds of a class a certain quantity of inert knowledge. You 
take a textbook and make them learn it. So far, so good. The child then knows 
how to solve a quadratic equation. But what is the point of teaching a child 
to solve a quadratic equation? There is a traditional answer to this question. 
It runs thus: The mind is an instrument, you first sharpen it, and then use it; 
the acquisition of the power of solving a quadratic equation is part of the 
process of sharpening the mind. Now there is just enough truth in this answer 
to have. made it live through the ages. But for all its half-truth, it embodies 
a radical error which bids fair to stifle the genius of the modern world. I do 
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not know who was first responsible for this analogy of the mind to a dead 
instrument. For aught I know, it may have been one of the seven wise men 
of Greece, or a committee of the whole lot of them. Whoever was the originator, 
there can be no doubt of the authority which it has acquired by the continuous 
approval bestowed upon it by eminent persons. But whatever its weight of 
authority, whatever the high approval which it can quote, I have no hesitation 
in denouncing it as one of the most fatal, erroneous, and dangerous conceptions 
ever introduced into the theory of education. The mind is never passive; it is 
a perpetual activity, delicate, receptive, responsive to stimulus. You cannot 
postpone its life until you have sharpened it. Whatever interest attaches to 
your subject-matter must be evoked here and now; whatever powers you are 
strengthening in the pupil, must be exercised here and now; whatever possi- 
bilities of mental life your teaching should impart, must be exhibited here 
and now. That is the golden rule of education ... 


This being accepted as true, we have no difficulty in understand- 
ing Professor W. E. Hocking’s demand that the school of the future 
‘‘must provide first of all for the training of the emotional side of 
the child’s mind.’’ 

Professor Whitehead chose a quadratic equation as an example 
of factual knowledge which, in itself, without linking it to something 
of actual interest to the student, without interpreting it in a broader 
sense, may be called ‘‘inert knowledge.’’ The same is true for a 
beginners’ language course. The problem of how to inspire, how to 
arouse and stimulate the imagination of a child or—and this is an 
even greater necessity—of a college student, in a beginners’ language 
course, is puzzling indeed. Handing out cold, dry, uninspiring facts 
will never do. Like the artist who not only makes us acquainted with 
a certain piece of music through his technical skill but also stirs our 
very soul by his interpretation of it and thus makes us understand 
and love it, we teachers are given an opportunity to awaken in our 
students interest in and love for their work—if we only know how to 
do it. It may sound paradoxical, but there is no subject-matter which 
offers a better chance in this respect than teaching a language. 

Coming back to our comparison of the student’s mind with the 
soil which has to be cultivated before it is planted, it is the ‘‘emo- 
tional side of the child’s mind’’ which has to be influenced, stim- 
ulated, nourished, and thus conditioned to accept knowledge and 
scientific training and to transform it into living energy capable of 
bearing fruit. How can we accomplish this ‘‘cultivation’’ of the 
mind? Tere 
Unlike some physical task, the mental process of education, as 
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Professor Whitehead indieates, cannot be divided into preparation 
and application. ‘‘Cultivation’’ and training in aequiring and re- 
taining knowledge have to be aeeomplished together. Wherever 
possible, the subjeet-matter itself must be presented in such a way 
that it will serve both ends. Sometimes, however, this will be im- 
possible. The subject-matter may consist largely of faets to be eom- 
mitted to memory, indispensable faets, to be sure, but too remote 
from the student’s immediate interests to be emotionally stimulating. 
In such eases, the element of ‘‘eultivation’’ has to be added in some 
other form to the subjeet-matter itself. 

Such is the case in teaching beginners’ aren The study of 
grammar and vocabulary, however well presented, eannot affeet the 
‘‘emotional side’’ of the student’s mind. It is hard work, it deals 
with ‘‘dry’’ faets, and the danger is imminent that it will mere- 
ly be assimilated ‘‘with varying degrees of reluetance’’ unless we 
succeed in adding, from the beginning, some stimulating, ‘‘cultivat- 
ing’’ element. 

This has been attempted by introdueing reading material into 
the very first lessons. Reading, it has been argued, is always more 
interesting. It exemplifies the practieal applieation of grammar, thus 
filling it with life and meaning. It offers material for diseussions, 
ideas and practieal information about the people coneerned, and 
thus makes the study of language as such seem more worth while to 
the student. 

Does it really aeeomplish all this? Can it aeeomplish all this for 
the beginner? From my own practical experience I must answer this 
question negatively. Reading about the elassroom or about aunts 
and uneles and eousins, or about dinner and supper, or about some 
humorous little ineident that happened somewhere in Germany, does 
not furnish the teaehing of beginners with this mueh-needed ele- 
ment of ‘‘cultivation.’’ Yet, reading material whieh is more worth 
while and stimulating is mostly too difficult for the beginner. 

With the exeeption of poetry. There are German poems, and a 
good many of them, which are easy enough to be read within the 
very first weeks of ‘‘elementary German’’ and whieh, by their very 
nature, supply this element of ‘‘cultivation’’ abundantly. First of 
all, they actually present the spoken word in some attraetive, natural, 
living form rather than in ‘‘manufaetured’’ sentenees. They em- 
phasize sound, rhythm, melody and thus remind teachers and 
students that language is sound, rhythm, melody rather than gram- 
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matieal rules and disconneeted vocabulary. Language, thus con- 
ceived, direetly appeals to the ‘‘emotional side’’ very much like a 
song. Many German poems have been set to music. There are the 
folksongs and folkballads, but also many ‘‘Lieder’’ by great eom- 
posers, all of which offer to the musical teacher opportunities for en- 
riching his eourse. His students have all heard about German music; 
but very often their coneeption is crude. One might almost eall it 
the duty of every teacher of elementary German to try to correct 
such misunderstanding ; to substitute really worth-while poems and 
great songs for those few uninspiring rhymes and tunes which are 
commonly known. The phonograph and excellent reeords are easily 
available and are of great value in this respeet. 

But this is only one way of stimulating the student’s imagina- 
tion: the formal appeal of poems and songs. More important even 
is their content of thoughts and emotions, humor, wit, and imagina- 
tive power. Here, eondensed in a few simple lines, is the essence of 
human life: childhood with its naive joys and elemental fears; love 
with its longing, thrills, and suffering; courage and anxiety ; success 
and failure; enthusiasm and resignation ; and finally death and those 
ideas and hopeful visions which make it possible to endure it. There 
are the moods of nature, the seasons, and those elemental forces 
which have always spoken to the emotions of Man: the wind, the 
rain, the sun, the snow, the stars, the earth itself, the sky. There are 
Man’s thoughts of God and Fate, deeply stirring and of general 
human appeal. There is the animal world and the world of things 
which surround us everywhere. The poem eatehes the meaning of all 
these manifold forms of existence ; and, if it is a truly great poem, it 
finds some unique, beautiful, and mysterious expression for some- 
thing which all of us know, yet are unable to express ourselves. Thus 
it frees the suppressed imagination of Man. 

We started out with the question: How should we teach and how 
should we make sure that our knowledge and training is wanted? 
We discovered that our first eoneern must be to prepare the soil 
for what we want to plant. But we must do it while we are planting, 
sueh is the condition of mental development. While we are teaching 
grammar and other necessary, but hardly inspiring and appealing, 
rudiments of German, we must take eare to supply stimulation and 
arouse interest strong enough to overeome the hardships of elemen- 
tary work. We must do it adequately ; what we offer to balance hard 
work and dull routine, must be the very opposite: Not hard work 
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and certainly no routine. Poetry is the extreme eontrast to grammar ; 
it should be offered in such a way that it also beeomes the utmost 
possible contrast to hard work and dull routine. Therefore, it must 
be easy. It should be read unprepared, as a surprise, a refreshing 
ehange. The same material whieh the students were struggling with, 
grammar and foreign idioms, will again be presented to them. But 
they will hardly reeognize it as the same, To their great surprise 
they will derive joy, mental and emotional stimulation, from some- 
thing which meant only toil and strain before. Thus they will learn 
to want it—and our foremost problem has found a solution. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


VOM FREMDWORT IM DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT* 
THEODORE SCHREIBER 


Der Schreiber dieser Zeilen weiß nur zu gut, daß es leichter ist, ein 
neues Schulbuch mit dem Rotstift zu verunzieren als selbst eine 
fehlerfreie Sprachlehre oder ein vollkommenes Lesebuch auf den 
Markt zu bringen. Ja, er gesteht freimütig, daß er sich selbst für 
unfähig und darum unbefugt hält, auch nur den Versuch zu machen, 
ein mustergültiges Schulbuch abzufassen, trotzdem kaum eines der 
heutigen Lehrbücher seinen Anforderungen an ein solehes für den 
deutschen Unterricht in Amerika genügt. Nichtsdestoweniger 
glaubt er sich berechtigt, auf ein fast allen gegenwärtig benutzten 
Schulbüchern mehr oder minder anhaftendes Übel aufmerksam 
machen zu müssen, das sich mit etwas gutem Willen seitens der Ver- 
fasser leicht ausmerzen lassen sollte. 

Es handelt sich um den Gebrauch oder richtiger Mißbrauch der 
vielen Fremdwörter, die wir unseren Schülern als deutsche Ware 
anbieten, während sie in Wirklichkeit weder eigentlich deutsch ist 
noch manchmal das bekannte Made in Germany beanspruchen darf. 
Dabei drängt sich nicht selten die Vermutung auf, daß den Schul- 
männern unseres Faches teilweise Sinn und Gefühl für das ent- 
sprechende rein deutsche Wort und seine innere Beziehung zu dem 
zu versinnbildlichenden Dinge und Gedankenwert zu entschwinden 
droht oder bereits verloren gegangen ist. Wie soll man sich sonst 
erklären, daß diese Herren Berufsgenossen nicht etwa gelegentlich, 
sondern bei vielen und vielzuvielen Gelegenheiten dem stam- 
mestreuen deutschen Ausdruck eine undeutsche und schwächere 
Bezeichnung, ein Fremdwort vorziehen. 

Im folgenden wird sich auf solch geborgtes Sprachgut be- 
schränkt, das in einem Buch für Anfänger schon deshalb nicht 
verwendet werden sollte, weil der zu vermittelnde Begriff ebenso 
gut und meistens weit sinnlicher mit einem wahrhaft deutschen 

* Hier sind unter Fremdwort solche Ausdrücke verstanden, die auch für den 
Uneingeweihten noch die Merkmale fremden Sprachgutes an sich tragen. Ebenso 
gelten Wörter, die echt deutsches Gepräge haben, aber doch nicht deutschen 
Ursprungs sind, als gutes Deutsch. Gleichfalls ist verziehtet worden, auf die 
Grundbedeutung eines Wortes einzugehen wie etwa bei Adel und edel, obschon 
das germanische Odalsrecht, das beispielsweise in Norwegen immer bestanden, 
jetzt im Dritten Reich erneuert worden ist. So hätten sich manche andere kul- 
türliche Beziehungen infolge der Bevorzugung eines volksdeutschen Wortes 
anknüpfen lassen. 
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Wortbild wiedergegeben werden kann. Eine Voraussetzung ist al- 
lerdings zu machen und zu bejahen. Es ist die, daß wir Sprachlehrer 
immer zuerst Lehrer der deutschen Sprache sein wollen, denn sonst 
verfehlt diese Besprechung des Fremdwortes ihren Zweck. Es wird 
als gutgläubig angenommen, daß wir bedienstete Lehrer uns als 
Sachverständige für die deutsche Sprache und den ihr eigentüm- 
lichen Sprachgeist betrachten, daß wir uns als solche anbieten, daß 
wir als solche angestellt sind, und daß wir als solche in der Offent- 
lichkeit gelten. Folgerichtig dürfen wir billigerweise dem sich uns 
anvertrauenden Schüler nicht das beste d.h. reinste Deutsch 
vorenthalten. ‘ 

Aber das ist gerade, dessen wir Lehrer uns schuldig machen. So 
zum Beispiel werden wir in einem bekannten amerikanischen Lehr- 
buch der deutschen Sprache als ‘‘Deutschprofessoren’’ beim 
Schüler eingeführt, während das schöne, richtigere, sinngebende 
und rein deutsche Wort Deutschlehrer überhaupt in dem betref- 
fenden Buche nicht enthalten ist. Ob etwas schön und schöner ist, 
mag letzten Endes immer noch Geschmacksache des Einzelnen sein, 
dennoch sei hier behauptet, daß diese ganz deutsche Berufsbezeich- 
nung ein schönes und schöneres Wort ist als das halbechte ‘‘ Deutsch- 
professor”. Niemand wird auch bezweifeln, daß Deutschlehrer 
wirklich den Sinn unserer Berufsarbeit erfaßt. Der Deutschlehrer 
lehrt Deutsch, hingegen noch lange nicht jeder ‘‘ Deutschprofessor’’ 
hierzulande und sicherlich nie im Lande der Deutschen. Es würde 
keinem Professor der deutschen Sprache in Deutschland einfallen, 
das Abe einer neueren Sprache zu lehren, wie das hierzulande den 
größten Teil unserer Kraft und Zeit verzehrt. Nein, der Professor 
der neueren Sprachen im deutschen Sprachgebiet Europas lehrt 
allenfalls über, genauer gesagt: liest über die deutsche Sprache, 
aber er lehrt sie niemals. Und das ist etwas grundsätzlich anderes. 
Ein weiterer Einwand gegen den Gebrauch des Wortes ‘‘Deutsch- 
professor’’ in einem ersten Lehrgang zur Erlernung der deutschen 
Sprache an hiesigen Anstalten ist der, daß vielleicht ebenso viele 
oder mehr und meist jüngere Leute Deutsch unterrichten, die nicht 
den Rang eines ‘‘Professors’’ bekleiden, also, auf keinen Fall mit 
‘‘Deutschprofessor’’ angesprochen werden dürften. Überhaupt 
sollten wir mehr auf unseren Stand halten und nicht Kinder dieser 
Welt werden im Sinne der Sterndeuter, Kartenschläger, Wahrsager, 
Sehönheitspfleger, Fingernägelbeschneider, Bartschrapper u. dgl., 
die sich auch zuweilen ‘‘Professor’’ nennen. Es ist zudem mehr 
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als fraglich, ob diese häßliche Prägung von ‘‘Deutschprofessor’’ 
wirklich lebendes deutsches Sprachgut ist. Warum also drangen wir 
sie dem amerikanisehen Schiiler der deutsehen Sprache auf? 

Nun glaube man nieht, der Verfasser der vorliegenden gar nieht 
unlieb gemeinten Äußerungen habe irgend etwas mit alter oder 
neuester Deutschtümelei zu tun. Er denkt nieht daran. Was er 
heute auszusprechen wagt, hat er jahrelang für sich behalten. Er 
ist immer der Meinung gewesen, eine Sprachreinigung sei bisweilen 
so von nöten wie ein allgemeiner großer Hausputz. Anderseits weiß 
er sieh auch einig mit jenen Großherzigen, die sieh nieht der Ein- 
sieht versehlossen haben, daß jede Sprachreinigung ihre Grenzen 
hat und haben muß. Es ist in diesen Gedankengängen über das 
Fremdwort in unseren amerikanischen Schulbiichern überhaupt 
nieht an die jüngsten Neuschépfungen innerhalb gewisser Ver- 
deutschungskreise gedaeht. Er bestrebt sieh nur, und seinem Berufe 
gemäß, die unverkennbaren, doch leider grundlos vernachlässigten 
Schätze der deutschen Sprache, wenn nicht zutage zu fördern, so 
doch lebendig zu erhalten. Es ist ihm ein Gebot der Stunde. Als 
gewissenhafter Lehrer der deutsehen Sprache kann er sich seiner 
Einsicht naeh nieht gestatten, dem Schüler dieser Sprache ein 
Gemisch von angeblich deutschen Wörtern zu empfehlen, die wenn 
listenmäßig zusammengestellt, ein geradezu schauderhaftes Kau- 
derwelsch abgeben. 

Man überzeuge sich selbst davon. Eine kleine Auswahl solch 
minderwertiger, oftmals durehaus überflüssiger, matter, ungenauer, 
verwirrender, irreführender, fremder unvölkischer (sie!) Ding- 
und Sachbezeiehnungen möge hier zur Schau gestellt werden. Der 
entsprechende deutsche Ausdruck steht jedesmal hinter dem weniger 
guten, eingedeutschten Fremdwort in Klammern: ,,Abiturien- 
tenexamen‘‘ (Reifeprüfung); ‚‚Advokat‘‘ (Anwalt, Rechtsanwalt, 
Rechtsvertreter) ; ,,applaudieren‘‘ (klatschen, Beifall klatschen) ; 
„Biographie‘‘ (Lebensbesehreibung) ; ,,Diplom‘‘ (Urkunde, Ehren- 
urkunde, Gedenkblatt, Denkblatt) ; ,,Hospital‘‘ (Kranken-, Sie- 
ehen-, Erholungsheim oder -haus) ; ‚‚Ideal‘‘ (Vorbild, Ziel, In- 
begriff, Begriff) ; ,,historisch‘‘ (geschichtlich) ; ‚‚Lektion‘‘ (Auf- 
gabe, Abschnitt, Lesestück, Übung) ; ,,modern‘‘ (zeitgemäß, heutig, 
gegenwärtig, bequem); ‚‚Passagier‘‘ (Fahr-, Fluggast, Mitreisen- 
der); ,,Periode‘‘ (Zeitabsehnitt) ; ‚„‚prähistorisch‘‘ (vorgesehicht- 
lich) ; ,,Privileg‘‘ (Vorreeht, Vorzug); ,,Raffinerie‘‘ (Siederei) ; 
„Rekord‘‘ (Höechstleistung) ; „Republik‘‘ (Frei-, Volksstaat) ; 
„Residenz‘‘ (Wohnsitz, Wohnung, Schloß, Fürstensitz) ; ,,Restau- 
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rant‘‘ (Gasthaus, Schenke, Ausschank, Erfrischungsstelle, Bierhalle, 
Weinhaus oder -stube) ; ‚‚Signal‘‘ (Zeichen, Ankündigung) ;,,Taxe‘‘ 
(Wagen, Kraft-, Lohn-, Mietwagen, -gefährt, -fahrzeug, -fuhrwerk, 
Kutsche, Drosehke, Kraft-, Pferdedroschke ; ,,Text‘‘ (Stoff, Lesestoff, 
Lesung, Absehnitt, Satz) ; ,,Tourist‘‘ (Ausflügler, Wanderer, Som- 
merfrischler, Sommer-, Wintergast; ‚Tradition‘‘ (Überlieferung). 

Unser Fall—und es ist ein beklagenswerter Unfall—wäre halb 
so ernst zu nehmen, wenn wenigstens das jeweilige Fremdwort mit 
dem mindestens gleichwertig guten Gewächs stammdeutscher 
Spraehbildung und Sprachbedeutung einander abwechselte, oder 
wenn das im Lesestoff stiefmütterlich verkannte, d.h. unnötig unter- 
drückte deutsehe Wort im Wörterverzeichnisse hinter dem vorge- 
zogenen Fremdworte sein Leben fristen dürfte. Keines von beiden 
trifft zu. Die Gründe hierfür sind einfach schleierhaft, es sei denn, 
man schreite zu gewissen Vermutungen, die sehr unerfreulicher Art 
sind. Man verweise nicht darauf, daß in Büchern aus dem Deutsch- 
land der letzten zehn oder fünfzehn Jahre eine Unmenge von Fremd- 
wörtern zu finden sei. Diese Tatsache an sieh kann nicht geleugnet 
werden. Auf der letztjährigen Tagung der MLA (1933) wurde uns 
das zweifelhafte Vergnügen zuteil, einer reeht krausen Aufzählung 
soleher Sprachverschleehterung (um nieht zu sagen: Verhunzung) 
zu lauschen. Wer die Namen der einzelnen Verfasser und ihrer 
Maehwerke kennt, nun, nomen est omen. Das genügt. 

Aber trotzalledem soll nieht der Eindruck erweekt werden, als 
ob das Fremdwort keinen Platz in einem Unterhaltungsbucehe für 
nervenstumpfe oder sonstwie müde, sterbensmüde Seelen finden 
dürfe. Mitniehten. Es kann sogar hohen künstlerischen Zwecken 
dienen. Wer möchte in Lessings Minna von Barnhelm den rade- 
breehenden Aufschneider Rieeaut missen? Gauner sind Gauner 
selbst dann, wenn sie es weder wissen noeh sein wollen. Wo deshalb 
das Fremdwort dem Gespräche eine gewisse Würze verleiht, wo es 
der Besehreibung eine bestimmte Farbe beimengt, ist es stets ange- 
bracht. Wir haben es jedoch mit Schulbiichern und nieht mit einem 
hochstehenden Schau- oder Lustspiel oder dem dichteriseh groß- 
angelegten Ablauf eines ungewöhnlichen Lebensschicksals in einer 
dreibändigen Erzählung zu tun. Nennt man das noch Lehrbuch der 
deutschen Sprache, wenn der Anfänger bis zu achtzig und mehr 
Fremdwörter zu lernen gezwungen wird? Da fragt man sieh mit 
Recht, will der Verfasser alles zeigen, was er weiß, oder zeigt er 
ungewollt, was er nieht weiß. 

Wir deutsehe Zunftgenossen wollen einander niehts vormaehen. 
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Es beliebt uns, gegenseitig mit unserer Bildung gern zu prunken. 
Und wir pflegen dies am unauffälligsten zu tun, indem wir mög- 
liehst viele Fremdwörter in unsere öffentliehen Vorträge und unsere 
gedruekten Selbstgespräehe unterbringen. Bis vor gar nieht langer 
Zeit galt es als ein Zeiehen von Geseheitheit, sieh ‘‘Kommis’’ statt 
Handlungsgehilfe zu sehimpfen. Das klang doeh etwas besser, blieb 
man aueh sonst naeh wie vor ein angestellter Verkäufer im Krämer- 
laden. So sagte man ebenfalls ,,Varieté’’, holte sieh seine geistige 
Erholung aber doch nur auf gut deutseh im Tingeltangel oder allen- 
falls Brettl und Überbrettl, während die Bretter, die die Welt be- 
deuten, den geldarmen Gebildeten und ungebildeten Reiehen vorbe- 
halten blieb. 

Es wurde bereits angedeutet, daß Fremdwörter sinnverwirrend 
auf den Anfänger im Deutsehen einwirken. So z.B. wird er dureh 
das Saehwort ‘‘Kolonie’’ in die Irre geführt, weil er sofort eine 
überseeische Ansiedlung damit verbindet, was der Verfasser des 
besagten Lesestiiekes gar nieht beabsiehtigt hatte, denn der be- 
treffende Absehnitt in seinem Ubungsbuche handelte lediglieh von 
einer neuzeitlichen Gartenstadt, Arbeiter- oder Beamtensiedlung, 
einer kiirzlieh angelegten Vorstadt oder einem alten oder neuen 
Stadtviertel, vorzugsweise von Ausliindern bewohnt. Die diesem 
Sehulbuehe beigefiigte Wortliste verschweigt aber alle diese kräfti- 
gen Sinnendingworter. Gewiß wird der durehgebildete Deutsehlehrer 
auf den engeren und weiteren, hinkenden und sehwankenden Begriff 
eines solehen Fremdwortes aufmerksam maehen, aber der Sehüler 
kann es nieht sehwarz auf weiß naeh Hause tragen. Und das unver- 
diente Vorziehen des Fremdwortes sowie die ganze klägliehe Auf- 
maehung der übliehen Wörterverzeiehnisse am Sehluß eines Lese- 
buehes sind dafür verantwortlich. Daß wir dem Sehüler mit jedem 
neuen Lesebueh aueh wieder ein neues unzuständiges seitenlanges 
Wörterverzeiehnis anpreisen, dessen Kauf er nieht abzulehnen ver- 
mag, sei nur nebenbei erwähnt. Gewaltherrsehaft wird also selbst in 
unseren Bildungsanstalten ausgeübt. 

Niemand nehme an dieser Behauptung Anstoß. Es geht bei all 
diesen Erörterungen nur um die Sache als solehe und nieht um die 
einzelnen Herausgeber von Sehulbüchern. Verweilen wir etwas 
länger bei der angesehnittenen Frage zur Aufstellung der Wortliste. 
Der lateinlose Sehüler trifft in seinem Lesestiiek auf das Fremdwort 
‚‚Kastell.‘‘ In der beigefügten Aufstellung der neuen Wörter findet 
er weiter niehts als eine nackte, ebenso niehtssagende Übersetzung 
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des Wortes anstatt des Sinnes. Jede Erläuterung oder Begriffsbe- 
stimmung fehlt. Vielleicht gibt auch der Lehrer sich mit bloßen 
Wörtern zufrieden. Der Schüler glaubt an sie, und an „des Meisters 
Worte... läßt sich trefflich glauben.‘‘ Was sich der Sehüler unter 
einem römisehen „Kastell‘‘ vorstellt, ist Nebensache, er weiß das 
Ubersetzungswort, wenn auch die ‘Begriffe fehlen.‘‘ Würden statt 
dessen rein deutsche Benennungen verwertet wie etwa befestigtes 
Lager, befestigter Platz, Lagerplatz oder Lagerstelle, Befestigung, 
Feldbefestigung, Feldwache, Standort zur Verteidigung, Verteidi- 
gungsstelle, so müßten sofort Vorstellungen, Erinnerungsbilder 
von sinnliehen, körperhaften, handgreiflichen Gebilden, Vorkehrun- 
gen, Einrichtungen, Gerätschaften, Bauwerken im Bewußtsein des 
Sehülers erzeugt und erweckt werden, die sich allgemeiner früherer 
Erfahrungen zufolge von selbst einstellen würden. Diese offenbare 
Verdrängung deutscher sinn- und teilweise auch stammverwandter 
Wörter in einem deutschen Lesebueh beleuchtet in diesem Zusam- 
menhang eine andere Seite zur Frage des Fremdwortes und seines 
Mißbrauehs. Es ist die des anzuerziehenden Spraehgefühls. Wir 
alle spreehen wohl wenigstens einmal in jedem Halbjahre zu unseren 
Schülern von diesem geheimnisvollen Etwas. Aber aueh hier muß 
es heißen: das Gute tun ist besser als über Gutes reden. „Im 
Anfang war die Tat‘‘ und exempla trahunt. Es scheint jedoch, daB 
wir weniger bibelgläubig sind als Goethes Faust. Denn warum muten 
wir dem Schüler zu, eine so zugespitzte Wendung zu lernen wie: 
der Aristokratie das ,,Regiment‘‘ entreißen, wenn Herrschaft 
(Macht) das einzig riehtige Wort ist? Sind ihm nicht Herr und 
herrschen, vielleicht auch herrlich wie Dame und dämlich (?) längst 
bekannt? Warum knüpfen wir dann nieht an einen so geläufigen 
Wortstamm an? Und welch ein Gewinn für das Sprachgefühl geht 
dem Sehüler verlustig, weil wir selbst zu nachlässig sind, ihm dazu 
zu verhelfen! Und wie will der lateinlose Lehrer ihm die Grund- 
bedeutung von ‚‚Regiment‘‘ und die dem Ausdruck in dieser Wort- 
verbindung übertragene Bedeutung verständlieh machen? Eine 
Antwort hierauf erübrigt sieh. Wir fahren eben mit dem Zungen- 
reden fort und verstehen einander nieht. Es wäre auch sprachge- 
sehiehtlieh wertvoller statt des obig genannten ,,Aristokratie’‘ das 
dem Eigensehaftsworte edel wurzel- und sinngemäße Begriffswort 
Adel einzusetzen. Dabei ist ganz von der Tatsache abgesehen, daß 
es schwieriger ist, sich die im Deutschen abweichende Betonung des 
im Englischen beinahe gleich geschriebenen Lautbildes anzuge- 
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wohnen. Und wiederum, was will der Deutsehlehrer dem wißbegie- 
rigen Sehüler antworten, sollte dieser ihn fragen, wie es komme, 
daß dieses Wort in der einen oder anderen Gestalt in mehreren 
Spraehen gebräuchlieh sei? Als Lehrer müßte er doeh wenigstens 
den ursprüngliehen Sinn dieses Fremdwortes wissen. Wenn also der 
Sehüler hört, daß in diesem Fremdworte das griechisch gesteigerte 
Eigensehaftswort gut (agathon, übrigens der Titel eines berühmten 
deutsehen Erziehungsromans) steekt, so gewinnt er wenigstens eine 
Handhabe, sieh die gesehiehtlieh gewordene Anrüehigkeit des einst- 
mals höchst ehrenvollen Begriffes klarzumaehen. Aber wie viele 
Lehrer in den highsehools sind imstande, spraehliehe Eigenheiten 
zum Spreehen zu bringen, sie lebendig zu maehen und so jede neue 
Stunde in der zu erlernenden Fremdspraehe zu einer Forsehungs- 
und Vergnügungsreise, zu einem geistigen Erlebnis zu gestalten? 
Und doeh hängt gerade so viel davon ab. Der Sehüler (und die 
meisten seiner sprachlieh nieht gebildeten Lehrer der highsehool) 
weiß ja gar nieht, was für ein großes Wissensgut in einem einzigen 
Worte steekt. Wie kann er sieh für eine Fremdsprache begeistern, 
wenn der Lehrer von sieh und ihm niehts weiter verlangt, als blasse 
Übersetzungen anfertigen zu können? Lernt der Abe-Sehütze im 
Deutsehen dagegen, daß ‚‚Aristokratie‘‘ die Herrschaft der Besten 
besagt, und daß die deutschen Bezeiehnungen von edel und Adel 
sieh innerlieh auf die gleichen Tugenden einer Führersehieht be- 
ziehen, so kann sieh selbst der Schüler nieht der Einsieht ver- 
sehließen, daß Sprache und Fremdsprache nicht etwas nur Willkür- 
liehes sondern Sinnvolles sind. Aber warum überhaupt dieses Fremd- 
wort ‚‚Aristokratie‘‘ in einem deutsehen Satz, da doch aueh wir am 
eollege nieht alle Grieehen sind? Und wer vermag so blind zu sein, 
daß er nieht den ungleieh größeren spraeherzieherischen Wert von 
edel und Adel sieht? 

Wie sinnverwirrend und nicht selten sinnlos ein Fremdwort für 
den Lernenden sowohl wie für den Lehrer zuweilen sein kann, 
erweist sich an dem vieldeutigen Worte ,,Charakter.‘‘ Sehon in der 
Spraehe, die der amerikanische Sehüler mitbringt, lassen sieh mit 
Leiehtigkeit fünfzehn andere und eindeutige Begriffswörter dafür 
anführen oder in einen Satz einfügen an seiner Statt. Der wünsehens- 
werte Schüler fragt auch hier wie einst: „Und ein Begriff muß bei 
dem Worte sein,‘‘ nur lesen wir hier diese Fauststelle mit der Be- 
tonung auf dem unbestimmten Gesehleehtsworte ein und machen es 
so zum Zahlwort. Denn um ganz bestimmte Werte geht es uns hier, 
und an soleh reinen Zahlbegriffen läßt sich nun einmal nieht dran 
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vorbeidrücken. Trotzdem erzählt das Lesebuch dem Schüler von dem 
vornehmen „Charakter‘‘ einer ,,Residenzstadt.‘‘ Das deutsche 
Aussehen einer Landeshauptstadt hätte dem zu vermittelnden Gedan- 
ken vollauf genügt, und keines der beiden deutsehen Dingwörter 
wäre weder völlig neu noeh so bedeutungsversehieden gewesen. Der 
Lehrer dürfte es allerdings ratsam finden, dem Schüler auseinan- 
derzulegen, warum in deutsehen Ländern die Landeshauptstadt auch 
gleiehzeitig Fürstenstadt war. 

Haben wir bisher unsere Betrachtung des Fremdwortes im 
deutschen Unterrichte hauptsächlich vom Gesichtspunkte des Sehü- 
lers aus gehalten, so sei endlich auch und ohne Umsehweif der 
Berufslehrer an eine ernste Pflicht gegen sieh selber erinnert. 
Gemeint ist ein nie erlahmender Eifer für eine stets tiefer schür- 
fende Saeh- und Fachkenntnis vom Aufbau der Spraehe, die er 
beruflieh zu meistern gebunden ist. Und doeh ist es nackte Wahrheit, 
wenn hier behauptet wird, daß gerade Sprachlehrern von unten bis 
oben hinauf häufig selbst die Kenntnis der eigenen Werkzeuge und 
Handgriffe abgeht. Man mache nur den Versueh an sieh selbst. 
Zugestanden, daß wir noeh wissen, wie der bestimmte ,,Artikel‘‘ auf 
gut deutseh heißt, aber warum nennen wir ihn mit einem und gerade 
diesem Fremdwort? Und wie kommt es, daß wir in jedem großen 
amerikanischen Kaufhaus bestimmte deutsche ,,Artikel‘‘ ausgestellt 
finden und täglieh in der Zeitung ganz bestimmte „Artikel‘‘ lesen? 
Man sieht sofort, es genügt nieht, nur zu wissen, daß ‚‚Artikel‘‘ 
manchmal mit Geschlechtswort zu übersetzen ist. Es ist unnötig, den 
Sinn dieses deutschen Faehausdrucks zu erklären. Aber die Bezie- 
hung von ,,Artikel‘‘ zum deutschen Geschlechtswort, also zwei ver- 
schiedene Bezeichnungen für ein und dieselbe Saehe herzustellen, 
dürfte nieht jedermann gelingen. Doch das nur nebenbei. Es soll 
zugegeben werden, daß wir noch wissen, was Artikel und Grammatik 
und Syntax auf deutseh heißt und sinngetreu bedeutet. 

Wie verhält es sieh aber mit den übrigen Fachausdrücken auf 
unserem ureigensten Gebiete? Gibt es hier nieht eine ganze Menge 
von jungen Lehrkräften unter uns, die fliegen wollen, ehe ihnen die 
Federn gewachsen sind? Es hat Zeiten gegeben, wo man den Leuten, 
die nieht hören wollten, die Ohren absehnitt. Wer aber sollte das in 
unserem Faehe tun und wem? Die Antwort auf beide Fragen kann 
nur eine sein: Wir müßten unsere eigenen Riehter und Henker sein. 
In der Tat, es gibt sehr wenige unter uns, die das Wasser sehätzen— 
eben weil der Brunnen so voll ist. Seien wir aufrichtig, die folgenden 
Fachausdrücke werden nur von wenigen Berufslehrern benutzt und 
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sind gar manchen überhaupt unbekannt: Zahl-, Verhältnis-, Um- 
stands-, Empfindungswort; zueignendes, hinweisendes, zurückwei- 
sendes, fragendes Fürwort ; beiordnendes, unterordnendes, verknüp- 
fendes, aussehließendes, begründendes, folgerndes Bindewort ; 
Gegenstand, Aussage, Ergänzung, Umstand; Haupt-, Neben-, 
Vorder-, Nach-, Zwisehensatz; Satzverbindung, Satzgefüge; Um- 
stands-, Orts-, Zeit-, Folge-, Absiehts-, Einräumungs-, Begründungs-, 
Vergleiehs-, zusammengesetzter Satz; usw. usw. Ein deutseher Volks- 
sehüler aus dem siebenten und achten Sehuljahre könnte uns hier 
besehämen. Allerdings hat im alten Deutschland der wissenschaft- 
liehe Lehrer sieh erlauben dürfen, auf den Lehrer der Volkssehule 
herabzusehen. War es deshalb, weil dieser ein dem Volke verständ- 
liehes Deutsch sprach? Eins ist sieher, in der alten deutschen 
Volksschule konnte man ein dünkelfreies Deutseh lernen. Der Lehrer 
der Volkssehule war frei von falseher Wissenschaftliehkeit, und die 
Pflege des völkisehen Erbgutes war ihm eine frohe Pflieht. Er wußte 
auch sehon vor dem Kriege, daß es eine Arbeiterdiehtung gab, als die 
Zunftgelehrten ihm noeh den Zutritt zu den höheren und höehsten 
Bildungsstätten versagten. Und doch hätten jene das heiligste Gut 
eines Volkes, die unverpfusehte Muttersprache von ihnen lernen 
können. 

Was uns not tut, sind gemeinschaftliehe Übungen, unsere Gedan- 
ken in feste Form zu prägen, Sätze zu schreiben und wieder um- 
zuschreiben, aber deutsche Sätze müssen es sein. 

Alles hier Gesagte soll eher als Weckruf denn Anklage gemeint 
sein. Der Unterzeiehnende sehließt sieh von nichts aus. Die beige- 
brachten Fremdwörter sind nur deshalb nieht seine eigenen, weil er 
selbst noch keine Sprachlehre oder ein Lesebuch für den hiesigen 
Sehulgebrauch verbroehen hat. Es soll aueh nieht verhehlt werden, 
daß die anderen Fremdsprachen und selbst das Englisehe viel 
weniger gründlieh in amerikanisehen Sehulen gelehrt und gelernt 
werden. Endlieh muß zur Ehre des Standard Minimum Vocabulary 
bemerkt werden, daß es für fast jedes Fremdwort ebenfalls das gute 
deutsche Wort anführt. Das ist ein großer Sehritt vorwärts. Diejeni- 
gen Herren aber, die sieh daran gewöhnt haben, Sehulbücher zu 
verfassen, mögen künftig nach gleichen Grundsätzen verfahren. 
Freilich wäre es wünschenswert, die Fremdwörter aus selbst- 
gesehriebenen Übungsstücken ganz auszuscheiden. Prineipiis obsta. 


ALMA COLLEGE 
Alma, Michigan 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE TO GERMAN CIVILIZATION 
C. H. HANDSCHIN 


Hanp outlines of the course to the class at the outset. These should 
be simple, but as full as possible. Bibliography should be very brief. 
The course will most likely be for sophomores and juniors and a 
sprinkling of seniors. 

It should be a discussion cours*, not a lecture course. The latter 
is easier to conduct, but then there would be quizzes on memorized 
material and probably little thinking. j 

The technique of discussion has to be learned. Only one who 
likes to discuss with students and who has learned a high-class give- 
and-take of discussion should undertake it. 

The object of this course is to inform those who take only a 
year or two of German, or none at all, about the significance of 
Germany in the world. In order to do this, we must get a view of 
the past, out of which the present evolved. It is a pity that a stu- 
dent, or pupil, should—as is the case prevalently—study German 
for two years and obtain no real knowledge of Germany except the 
contents of a few elementary books, mostly stories. Many may how- 
ever be led to take a short course in German civilization in English 
if the course is made valuable and interesting. There is a good deal 
of interest about Germany in the United States in spite of the 
prevalent hysteria over Germany pervading the American press and 
radio. The proof of it is the great number of books: fourteen in 
English in the month of February, 1935, alone, are listed in The 
Cumulative Book Index, and the many articles about Germany, 
nineteen in The Readers Guide for February, 1935, not counting 
the cross-references. And Germany is bound to be more engrossing 
for Americans as the results of the present German régime become 
more manifest. 

The intent is not that the teacher should become a partisan of 
Germany, but an objective student of its civilization. It is pleasant to 
record that teachers of German have not been partisans since the 
War. This is the ideal I have always upheld for modern language 
teachers. 

Norr.—This course has been given for the past fifteen years in Miami Uni- 
versity; at first as a one-hour eourse, now as a two-hour course throughout the 
year. It was quite popular the first years, but its character beeame deepened 
and now it attracts a fair section of serious students. 
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What interest has the state and community in having its youth 
study foreign language and eivilization? That a number of its citi- 
zens be informed about an important foreign civilization so that 
both peoples may be able to get along satisfactorily with each other. 
Beyond this, of eourse, there is the tool aspect of the foreign lan- 
guage, and, in addition, the cultural: ‘‘Ein Mensch hat so viele 
Seelen als er Sprachen kennt.’’ The eourse should, therefore be pri- 
marily a thoroughly scientific, objective study of German life and 
institutions. 

On what sort of material ean such a eourse rest? First, we may 
state that the course as given devotes one-fourth of the time to 
German history and institutions and the rest to German literature 
and thought, As to past history the task of finding reliable books is 
fairly easy, although there is a plethora of materials. As a classroom 
text Robinson’s An Introduction to the History of Western Europe 
has been used. It eontains some sixteen ehapters devoted to German 
history. These are satisfaetory from every point of view; they are 
short, eontain the essentials, have historical balanee and a plenty 
of bibliographical helps for our purposes. The last three chapters, 
which cover the World War, and were written during that war and 
appended to the book for use in the schools, are naturally like most 
war publications biased, and worthless as history. Except for term 
papers, this text will be found sufficient reading, since it is prefer- 
able to master a limited amount of material rather than to read 
extensively. 

If more is desired the following are suggested: Henderson, A 
Short History of Germany;? E. Riehard, A History of German 
Civilization? H. O. Taylor, The Classical Heritage of the Middle 
Ages ;* F. Schevill, History of Modern Europe; G. P. Gooch, Ger- 
many ;° E. E. Slosson, Twentieth Century Europe.” For the late 
nineteenth century Henderson may supplement Robinson. Gooch, 
while interesting for a mature student, contains too many allusions 
and mere names for the beginner. It is not a satisfactory book for 
anyone. In spite of the great reputation of the author, it must be 
stated that his conelusions and assertions are often made on too 
seant knowledge. In short, it is not thorough but a rather irresponsi- 


1N.Y., 1918, one vol. s N.Y., 1925 
2 N.Y., 1916. ‘ N.Y., 1916. 
3 N.Y., 1911, out of print. 1 N.Y., 1925. 


‘N.Y. 1903. 
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ble piece of work, as I think any one with thorough knowledge of 
any phase of post-war Germany will be able to see if he will read 
up that phase in Gooch’s book. A highly satisfactory and up-to-date 
text is Erik Achorn, European Civilization and Politics since 1815.° 

For the teacher’s reading, German histories are to be recom- 
mended also. Among slighter works we may note: D. Miiller, 
Geschichte des deutschen Volkes? F. Wuessing, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkes’® represents the liberal democratic tendencies of 
the German Republic. For further English titles see Achorn, the 
pertinent bibliographical references : for the immediate present con- 
sult F. Stieve, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes ; E. Czech-Jach- 
berg, Deutsche Geschichte, national-sozialistisch gesehen.? 

What is meant above by a discussion method is that most of the 
time be devoted to discussion of the thought-content of the student’s 
reading for any day. To make this possible, a five- to ten-minute 
quiz should be held at the beginning of every hour in which the 
thought-content of the day’s reading is covered. This does the police- 
duty of seeing to it that the student has done his reading; further 
it sets him to thinking and to express his thought. After the papers 
are collected, the discussion of the questions he has just answered 
begins and lasts the rest of the hour except that the new assignment 
must be developed and interest in it evoked before the end of the 
hour. 

The first principle in discussing must be that the teacher estab- 
lish a method of work and an atmosphere in the classroom which 
precludes heated discussion. This work begins the first day of the 
course, and even long before that. The emotional, dogmatie teacher 
has no business teaching a discussion course. The teacher can learn 
from the social scientist who is continually teaching a subject whieh 
has a plenty of controversial matter and still keeps cool and objec- 
tive, as a rule. No reputable social scientist would think of espousing 
a cause instead of teaching his science. He simply expounds the best 
authorities, marshals the facts, and leaves it largely to the student 
to draw conclusions. 

Our object is to impart information about German eivilization. 
As an important by-product, the student should be given knowledge 
of, and respeet for, the scientific method; that is, (1) clear state- 

*N.Y., 1934. “ Berlin, 1934. 

* Berlin, 1900-2. » Berlin, 1933. 

» Berlin, 1925. 
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ment of the question, (2) the best sources of the data on it, (3) 
unbiased consideration of the data gathered, and all the possible 
conclusions, (4) elimination of all possible conclusions but one, 
which is the conclusion. Unless such objective, scientific attitude 
and method are practiced and made habitual, the value of the course 
will be small or nil. 


Procedures and Techniques 


Since one-fourth of our course is historical, there should be the 
historical approach. I will not here go into the historical method ;?* 
in fact, the small amount of time devoted to history, most of it 
history of the past, will make it necessary to follow the text and 
master its implications with the aid of the teacher. A few words as 
to the technique of teaching history will be of value. Teaching 
history is a technique just as teaching modern language is, and 
the two are poles apart. One might suppose also, since the language 
teacher teaches the history of literature, that he is by that fact 
qualified to teaeh history. He is no more qualified per se than the 
teacher of education is per se qualified to teach the history of educa- 
tion. Besides, we never teach the history of literature, or rather we 
teach it piecemeal, and only as supplementary to teaching literary 
works. In fact the best teaching of literature is considered to be 
not teaching about the works, but teaching the works themselves. 

The best help for the prospective teacher of our course is, no 
doubt, to attend a course in history, taught by an upstanding 
teacher, just to learn the technique of teaching history. Next, he 
must learn the art of making topical outlines of history. They are 
indispensable to the student and teacher of history, and the stand- 
ard method for keeping the great ranges of fact in mind. Such 
outlines of European history are available.'* Of course, the teacher’s 
and student’s own outlines should be fuller and the student should 
be required to make one. 

I think prevalently the great mistake of the beginning history 
teacher is asking the student to tell the assignment. A better method 
is to ask questions, but only after outlining the subject under some 
such headings as these: (1) Personal and social forces working 


™ The best work on this is C. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, Introduction 
of the Study of History, New York: Holt, 1934. 

“For instance at Barnes and Noble, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York, at 75 
cents. In any library such outlines which may serve as models will be found. 
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themselves out on the people and territory in regard to the subject 
in hand. (2) The time factor, which helped produce the results 
as known. Now the student’s work is no longer memorization purely, 
but that of following out chains of eausation. To induce this habit 
of historieal reasoning one must beware of laying too much stress 
on precise dates and names, must outline on the board as students 
supply the data, and must make large use of maps, not only politieal 
but industrial, soeial, population density, eultural and historieal 
maps of various times. And these should not only be displayed, but 
the student should be required to draw them again and again. The 
map serves memory in a spatial way, as does the outline spoken 
of in the ehronological respeet. 

A useful review of the history of the period may be taken when 
reading a literary work of the time. A good plan is, therefore, to 
alternate history readings and the reading of literary texts hour 
by hour during the first twelve or more weeks." 

A sueeessful history teacher must show eontinuously the value 
of history as an index to the past, as summaries of our social heritage, 
and in giving the historical sense whieh prevents one from beeom- 
ing a provineial ehronologieally (Zeitbewußtsein) ; just as mod- 
ern language study should prevent provineiality in the contem- 
poraneous world (Weltbewußtsein). Also he must show its use in 
teaching men and institutions of today as the produets of the past, 
and in emphasizing that we eannot understand the modern man 
without a knowledge of his provenience. 

The map-drawing should be taught early, thus giving the stu- 
dent a framework in whieh to fix and arrange the data about Ger- 
many which he gets from any source: from the elass, his daily 
paper, periodieal, radio, ete. 

The map of Germany is best drawn in a parallelogram with . 
dimensions 2 high by 3 long. This parallelogram is then biseeted 
equally both in length and breadth, and a diagonal line drawn from 
NE to SW. Now start at the interseetion of the diagonal and the 
two other lines draw down on the diagonal one-quarter of its length 
in square A; then at right angles to it a slighter longer leg of a 
triangle; then at right angles to this about one-third of this leg, and 
at right angles again to the south line. Draw your line to just slightly 
past the middle of Square A, and put Lake Constanee in here; 


18 This course runs two hours a week throughout the school year. 
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now continue the line west about half as far as you have drawn 
it, and then N. by NE three-quarters the height of the square; then 
a decided turn and NW to the west line. Start two-thirds from the 
top of Square B on the west line; draw down to one-third from 


SQUARE B. 


the top of Square A. Now start at the middle intersection again, 
draw freehand the Silesian peninsula, then baek to the diagonal 
line; follow this out NE as shown on map. Now put in East Prussia, 
then NW, then SW to the north line and go as far below the line as 
you remained north of it at the mouth of the Vistula. Now draw an- 
other slight bay and erect the Schleswig-Holstein chimney ; now take 
a flat cut-off and then a deep one ending the line where the Rhine 
leaves Germany. This makes the boundary line eomplete, exeept for 
cutting off Alsace-Lorraine with a line from the Rhine just south 
of Karlsruhe and out the west boundary line. 

Now put in the great rivers. The Danube rises in Baden, flows 
E. N-E past the middle of Bavaria, then E. S-E until it turns direct 
south below the tip of the Silesian peninsula. 

The Main rises near the east boundary of Bavaria, flows west 
making a large W, then into the Rhine. The Elbe rises in Bohemia, 
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flows N-W with an eastern curve in its middle, then again N-W 
out of the flat cut-off into the North Sea. The Weser rises on the 
east-west biseeting line, flows N. N-W with a westerly eurve in its 
middle, then out of the flat cut-off into the North Sea. The Oder 
rises in the tip of the Silesian peninsula flows N-W half of its eourse, 
then directly north. The Vistula rises near the tip of the Silesian 
peninsula, forms a large semi-cirele until it touches the diagonal 
line, then N-E. to Danzig Bay. 

To designate the former kingdoms, ereet a perpendicular on the 
first angle we drew in Square A about the length of that first leg; 
then freehand E and S-E to the boundary line. This is Saxony. For 
Bavaria start on Lake Constanee, draw N. N-W to the west part of 
the W in the Main, then N-E, and irregularly to the boundary of 
Saxony. For Württemberg, draw a line from the southern tip of Lake 
Constance N-W, and then irregularly N-E to the Bavarian bound- 
ary. Draw a line from about Bingen on the Rhine S-W to the West- 
ern line, Exeept for several enelosed states, all the rest is Prussia. 

There are five former grand duehies: Thüringen, north of 
Bavaria; Hessen, north and south of the west eourse of the Main; 
Baden, south of it, extending to the southern line; Oldenburg, west 
of the Weser on the North Sea; and Mecklenburg, east of the lower 
eourse of the Elbe. Besides these, there are the three eity states; 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck. Besides these twelve states there 
are five small states in Middle Germany about whose names we 
need not bother. 

The mountains may be put in as follows: On the southern Silesian 
boundary, the Riesengebirge; on the southeastern Saxon boundary, 
the Erzgebirge; on the eastern Bavarian boundary, the Böhmer- 
wald; in the southern part of Bavaria, the Alps; in Baden, the 
Schwarzwald; in Thiringen, the Thiiringerwald; between the 
Weser and the Elbe, the Harz. 

Cities can be located conveniently with the aid of any map." 

Here follow portions of my own outlines for the guidance of others. I find 
Scherer’s outline of German cultural history by three hundred years’ up and 
down movements useful. This puts the periods of bloom at 600, 1200, and 


1800. The literary works read may be written in by the student on this curve 
and the whole development of German literature and culture illustrated by 


“This plan is based on C. J. Kullmer, A Sketch Map of Germany. Syracuse, 
New York: Kramer Publishing Co. Now out of print. A new edition of this 
pamphlet is badly needed. 
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means of it. The readings are assigned as follows (this is a two-hour-a-week 
course, each number means a day’s reading): 1. General outline and purpose 
of course. 2. Nibelungenlied and Gudrun in Rabb, National Epies—Extracts 
and synopses. 3. Robinson, History of Western Europe, Ch. III, IV. 4. Richard 
Wagner, Die Walküre. 5. Robinson, Ch. V, VI. 6. G. Hauptmann, Henry of Aue 
(first half). 7. Robinson, Ch. VII, VIII. 8. Henry of Aue (finished). 9. Robin- 
son, Ch. IX, XII. 10. Richard Wagner, Tannhäuser. 11. Robinson, Ch. XIV, 
XVIII, 12-13. R. Wagner, Parsival. 14. Lessing, Nathan the Wise (first half). 
15. Robinson, Ch. XIX, and test over historical readings. 16. Lessing, Nathan 
(finished). 17, Schiller, William Tell (first half). 18. Robinson, Ch. XXIV, XXV. 
19, William Tell (finished). 20. Robinson, Ch. XXVI, XXIX, and pp. 515-522; 
602-605; 611-614; 621-623; 631-635. 21-22. Lessing, Emilie Galotti. 23-24. 
Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm. 25-26. Schiller, Love and Intrigue or Mary 
Stuart. 27-28, Goethe, Götz of Berlichingen. 29-30. Schiller, Maid of Orleans. 
31. Schiller, Song of the Bell and selected poems. 32. Current History. The 
articles on Germany, September to December inclusive (Test and discussion). 
33-34. Schiller, Don Carlos. 35-36. Goethe, Iphigenie. 37-38. Goethe, Faust. 
39. Tieck, Blond Eckbert and selected poems of Novalis and the Schlegels. 40. 
Heine, selected Poems. 41-42. Hebbel, Mary Magdalene. 43-44. Hebbel, Gyges and 
His Ring, or Herodes and Marianne. 45, Keller, Legends of Long Ago (Sieben- 
legenden). Published by The Abbey Co., Chicago. 46-47. G. Hauptmann, The 
Weavers. 48. Nietzsche, So Spake Zarathustra (Selections). 49. Achorn European 
Civilization and Politics since 1815. 145-165; 361-401 and lecture on modern 
German institutions. 50-51. G. Hauptmann, The Sunken Bell. 52-53. Sudermann, 
Magda, 54. Achorn, pp. 451-475, 554-573, and review and test on modern Ger- 
man institutions. 55-56. Sudermann, Joy of Living, or another drama of Suder- 
mann. 57-58. Toller, Man and the Masses, or another drama of the period. 59. 
C. Hauptmann, War, or another anti-war book. 60-61. Contemporary German 
Poetry, translated by Deutsch and Yarmolinsky. London: J. Lane, 1923. (Se- 
leeted Poems). 62. Current History, the Articles on Germany, January to May. 

A slight introduction to the thought-world of each literary reading is 
appended in my outlines, generally in the form of questions, which seek to 
lead the student to do his own thinking. In addition to this, a general outline 
of German industrial and social life and institutions is given. Among other 
subjects, the following are outlined and the essential facts are given: (1) 
Imports and exports, Manufactured articles in order of their importance, and 
names of countries Germany buys from and sells to most. (2) Extent of public 
operation and ownership of public utilities and other properties. (3) School 
system from lowest to highest schools. (4) Social Insurance. (5) Great men 
and women of Germany, past and present, showing places from which they 
came. (6) Recreations. (7) Religion. (8) German traits as seen in German lit- 
erature. (9) Recent thought. (10) Most important products (a) agricultural, 
(b) industrial. (11) Set-up of industry and trade and labor organizations, (12) 
German music and art. 

Bibliographical references are too voluminous to be given here. I intend to 
publish my complete syllabus and outlines soon, in case there is a demand for it. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


NIETZSCHE AND SUDERMANN® 
O. L. BOCKSTAHLER 
A. NO TRACES OF NIETZSCHE 


THERE are no traces of Nietzsche’s influence, ideas or vocabulary in 
Sudermann ’s early works. While editor of the Deutsches Reichsblatt, 
Sudermann published several stories in its columns. A collection of 
short stories appeared in 1887 under the title of Im Zwielicht. The 
dominating characteristics of these early stories are wit and spright- 
liness, such as are found in the French society plays. The characters 
are rather indefinite, the organization is imperfect, and the purpose 
of these stories, which is that of entertainment, is entirely different 
from that expressed in the works of the next period. 

In 1888 two other stories, Die stille Mühle and Der Wunsch, 
appeared under the title of Geschwister. These stories, written 
several years before they were published, show skill in character de- 
velopment. This same statement holds true for the next two stories, 
Das Sterbelied and Die indische Lilie. 

In that same year Frau Sorge, an claborate character study, also 
appeared. Here, in contrast to the Vollmensch of the later period, we 
deal with a so-called Pflichtmensch, who does not have the courage 
to live the life that his personality commands him to live, and so 
loses the triumphant joy of victory. Frau Sorge is pessimistic and 
shows the influence of Schopenhauer. It does, however, give us a 
faint indication of what is in Sudermann’s mind, for here the con- 
cepts of ‘‘Pionier der Kultur,’’ ‘‘Nicht bereuen,’’ and ‘‘Gut- 
machen’’ appear for the first time in Sudermann’s works. Sudermann 
tells us in Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend that he began to study 
Nietzsche in the same year that he wrote Frau Sorge, and the fore- 
going concepts are undoubtedly Nietzschean ideas working them- 
selves out in the author’s mind. 

There is, however, no mistaking Nietzsche’s influence in Suder- 
mann’s next work, Der Katzensteg (1889). The author has now had 
two years to assimilate Nietzsche and here we find a decided change 
due to this new influence. Sudermann was by family tradition, na- 
ture, training, and experience prepared for a very sympathetic re- 
ception of the ideas of his fellow-countryman. Nietzsche’s philosophy 


*This paper was read before the Modern Language Association at St. 
Louis, Mo., 1933. 
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helped him to clarify and crystallize his own hitherto hazy and dis- 
connected ideas. 
B. THE STUDY OF NIETZSCHE 


In his deseription of the events of the year 1877, Hermann Suder- 
mann makes the following important statement in his Bilderbuch 
meiner Jugend: ‘‘Und den Jüngling möchte ich kennen lernen, der, 
als zehn Jahre später Nietzsches Gedanken in ihm wiedergeboren 
wurden, sich nicht für eine zeitliche Vorwegnahme des Übermen- 
sehentums gehalten hat.’’* 

Not only does Sudermann’s manner of living corroborate this 
statement but his next works are thoroughly saturated with Nietz- 
schean words and ideas. 

In Das Hohe Lied Dr. Salmoni speaks in terms that show that he 
is familiar with Nietzsche,? and he gives Lilly books that deal with a 
diseussion of Nietzsche’s works, He uses such terms as ‘‘ Willen zur 
Persönlichkeit, ’’ ‘‘Willen zur Macht,’” and talks of treating people 
‘‘herdenweise.’’** The diseussion in Das Hohe Lied also uses the 
expressions ‘‘ Willen zur Macht,’’ ‘‘Befreitsein,’’ ‘Recht auf Aus- 
leben,’ and ‘‘Individualitat,’’ all of which are terms peculiar to 
the Nietzschean vocabulary. One’s attitude towards other people 
is expressed in the following sentence: ‘‘In allem lernte man sich auf 
seine Mitmenschen als auf eine stumpfe, niedrig geborene, verquälte 
und versklavte Masse in kraftvollem Stolz herniederzuschauen—Ihr 
(Lilly) war es als lachte sie hinunter über das arme Gesindel, das 
unten herdenweise einherkroch.’’ Later it is stated in definite words 
that the above-mentioned discussions reproduce Nietzsche’s 
thoughts.” 

Young Remschmidt writes to his unele about ‘‘den Willen zur 
Kallokagathia (sie)—zu jener Lebensgestaltung, in der den Adels- 
menschen aller Zeiten in eins zusammenflieBt.’’® ° Purzelehen sends 
Fritz a whip with instructions to use it on his sweetheart because she 


1 Page 244, 2 Pages 405-407. 

*Cf. Werke, VI, 167. (References to Nietzsche’s works written Werke VI, 
or Werke VIII, refer to the ©. G. Naumann edition, Leipzig, 1895-1911. Refer- 
ences written Band eins, or zehn, refer to the Klassiker Ausgabe, Kroner Verlag, 
Stuttgart. 1921.) 

“Cf. Werke, VIII, 302 and VII, 130. 

5 Cf. Werke, X, 382. 1 Ibid., p. 421. 

* Das Hohe Lied, p. 408. ® Ibid., p. 589. 

° Cf. Nietzsche’s Die schöne Seele, Band drei, 8. 180 and Werke, VIII, 169. 
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is so haughty. The package contains a sentence quoted from Nietzsche, 
which says, ‘‘du gehst zu Frauen, vergiß die Peitsche nicht.” Thea, 
in Das Blumenboot, also paraphrases Nietzsche’s statement that 
woman finds happiness under the lash." 

Other terms taken from Nietzsehe’s vocabulary are: ‘‘ Werde du, 
der du bist’’!? (Nietzsche’s words are : ‘‘ Werde fort und fort der, der 
du bist,” XII, 85). In discussing marriage Julia tells Fred, ‘‘Die 
Ehe zerbrieht die Persönlichkeit, das hat sehon Nietzsche gesagt.’’” 
She also speaks of ‘‘die Souveranität der freigewordenen Persön- 
liehkeit.’’!* The terms ‘“Umwertung aller Werte,’’ ‘‘Wandelbarkeit 
der Sittengesetze,’’ ‘Gut und Böse,’’ ‘‘Willen zur Maeht’’ oecur 
repeatedly in many of Sudermann’s works written during this 
period. 

One chapter in Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend is entitled, ‘‘ Weib- 
lich, all’ zu Weiblich.” One of Sudermann’s novels bears the title 
Es War (taken from Zarathustra). In Rosen Strubel says that 
his ideal must know Nietzsehe ‘‘auswendig.’’** Sudermann uses the 
term Ubermensch’’ in quotation marks several times, thereby 
identifying his superior personality with that of Nietzsehe’s. 

Thus, Sudermann tells us in his own words that in 1877 
Nietzsehe’s thoughts were reborn in him, This statement is further 
supported by a definite change in his thoughts and attitudes and 
eharaeters, espeeially by the appearance of the Vollmensch as the 
apex of his thinking and the ineorporation of many Nietzschean words 
where other good German words could have been used. 


C. THE SUPERMAN 


Lack of time will permit me to present only a condensed discus- 
sion of one of the ways or ideas through which Nietzsehe exerted 
such a powerful influence on Sudermann, namely, that of the Super- 
man eoncept. 

The conception of the Superman may be explained by Nietzsehe’s 
disillusionment in his personal friends. After their defeetion he be- 
gan to think over and to work out his ideal man. ‘‘Da ging ieh in die 
Einsamkeit und schuf den Übermenschen.’’" 


* Werke, VI, 98 and Purzelchen, p. 236. 

" Das Blumenboot, Act 3, scene 5. 4 Ibid., Act. 1, scene 10. 
12 Ibid., Act. 2, scene 5. “ Rosen, pp. 19-14. 

* Cf. Nietzsche, ‘‘Menschlich, all’ zu Menschlich.’’ 

* Rosen, p. 184. Werke, XII, 213. 
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Not being able to find friends, Nietzsehe proceeded to ereate 
eompanions to suit his taste. They grew over and above soeiety and 
state. ‘‘Wir sind kein Material fiir eine Gesellsehaft,’’* says Zara- 
thustra. With such personalities, Nietzsehe builds up his imaginary 
state with its own laws, religion, and institutions; a future state 
peopled with supermen. Here his friends ean grow and thrive unmo- 
lested; together they ean all strive for higher ideals and nobler 
aecomplishments. 

These supermen were to be the answer to the great question: can 
man be ennobled? They were also his ehallenge to Sehopenhauer’s 
‘‘Verneinung des Lebens.’’ ‘‘In ereating,’’ Nietzsche writes in his 
notes, ‘‘in fixing my view on the superman who always says yea to 
life, I myself tried to say yea.’” Underlying the idea of the super- 
man is a principle of aetion, a hope of salvation. Humanity was to 
save itself through the glorification of its own essenee. This was to be 
accomplished by a proeess of selection eovering many years. ‘‘ Wohl 
aber könntet ihr den Übermensehen sehaffen. Nieht ihr vielleicht 
selber, meine Brüder! Aber zu Vätern und Vorfahren könntet ihr 
euch umsehaffen des Übermenschen : und das sei euer bestes Schaf- 
fen.’’2° This ereative power is within every man. ‘‘Drangt und stößt 
sieh nicht in euch ... des Mensehen Zukunft ?’’” Furthermore they 
are to despise everything that does not lend itself to their welfare. 

This superman must be physically perfeet, strong, self-reliant, 
self-assertive. He is to be spiritually a passionate lover of life. In 
short, the superman is to be the final expression of growth in every 
direetion. He must have absorbed the idea of the great transvalua- 
tion so as to act upon it with unerring instinet. Predominant in his 
life must be the will to live and to conquer. The superman must re- 
joice in himself in vietory and rejoice in himself while expanding 
life. Sueh men must glory in themselves as their own ereation and 
in the environment with which they have surrounded themselves. In 
this manner the free spirit is to be master of himself and of his en- 
vironment and ride roughshod over all obstaeles. 


D. DER VOLLMENSCH 


Nearly every one of Sudermann’s prominent works, at least those 
written between 1888 and 1910, depiets a gigantie, power-loving and 


æ Werke, V, 298. æ Werke, VI, 123. 
» Halévy, p. 256. n Werke, VI, 426. 
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yet often power-meriting character, whose ruthless will crushes all 
that opposes him. 
Hans Lorbas in Die drei Reiherfedern has given the best con- 
nected deseription of this superior being when he says: 
Zwischen Schuld und Rache, zwischen Unrecht und Recht, 
Zwischen Haß und Liebe und Gut und Schlecht, 
Zwischen Triebsand und Meer, zwischen Sumpf und Gestein, 
Zwischen Weiberfleisch und Totengebein, 
Zwischen Lust und Gesetz, zwischen Acker and Furch’ 
Da gent ein ganzer Mensch quer durch.” 


(In some of my previous articles on Sudermann I have used the term 
Ganzer Menseh in referring to this powerful individual. Last year in 
some of Sudermann’s correspondence I found the term Vollmenseh 
and after diseussing the matter with Dr. Witkowski of the University 
of Leipzig and some of Sudermann’s elosest friends in Berlin it was 
thought best to use the term Vollmenseh. It seems to be more mean- 
ingful.) 

Hans believes in the supremacy of Power. He is master of his own 
destiny and scorns all else. He laughs at the world, fate, ehanee. 
Only the aggressively dynamie shall inherit the kingdom. Moral sal- 
vation can only be attained through work of a constructive nature. 
Humanity has the inherent power to save itself. In the introduetory 
song Lorbas sings: 

Denn bei jedem groBen Werke, 


Das auf Erden wird vollbracht, 
Herrschen soll allein die Stärke.” 


For sueh Vollmenschen desire is all powerful. ‘‘Der Wollende übt 
Gewalt’’ we find in Johannes. Lorbas says ‘‘der Dienende hat keine 
Wahl.’’** To want or to desire a thing supplies the motive for obtain- 
ing it. A real Vollmenseh is also master of this motive and knows what 
he wants and gets it. 

Honor, title, position, family, institutions are all of no avail in 
determining men. Coelstin says, 


‘Nicht frag’ ich auf welehem Thron dein Vater saß 
Ich frage den Weichenden nur; bist du ein MANN! 


= Die drei Reiherfedern, Act 3, scene 5. 
2 Ibid., Act 1, scene 1. ” Ibid., Act 3, scene 8. 


» Ibid., Act 2, scene 9. 
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Since what the Vollmensch wants is right, it is perfeetly proper 
for him to employ whatever means are necessary to obtain it. In this 
frame of mind Hans walks into the council where uncertainty dom- 
inates and says that wherever duty, right, love, desire or law demands 
action, a real man does not hesitate. ‘‘Da geht ein ganzer Mensch quer 
durch.’’ 


Accused of stirring up revolt and disorder and of poisoning the 
holy source of right, Lorbas justifies himself by saying, 
Ich will dir sagen, Herr, ich selber bin das Recht, 


Ich trag’s auf meines Schwertes Spitze, 
Ich trag’s hier unter meiner Mütze.” 


Again it is emphasized that the Vollmensch is his own law. ‘‘ Er 
ist das Gesetz seiner Seele. Gegen das Gesetz seiner Seele handeln darf 
kein Mensch.’”?" 

The only inhibitions of the Vollmensch are those of his own 
desiring, In other words, he lives beyond the ordinary conception of 
law and represents a thorough, personification of might. 

These powerful individuals are passionate lovers of life. Beate 
says ‘‘Ich will leben, ich muB leben.’’ To experience the more abun- 
dant life is the real objective of the Vollmensch. He is the personifi- 
eation of the Will to power. 

To conform to the common standards of society is to be false to 
one’s true self. The Vollmensch must not compromise, he must exer- 
cise his own rights. ‘‘Fiige dich, heißt: beliige dich.’’* The greatest 
enemy of the Vollmensch is the commonplace. His prayer must al- 
ways be, ‘‘errette mich vom Alltag, Freund.” Only this Vollmensch 
may exercise complete freedom of choice and will; Magda, in Die 
Ehre is interested chiefly in those things which are of value to her, 
and only to the extent that they serve her. 

This self-development has brought a consciousness of her power 
and the demand that her personality be recognized. ‘‘ Warum soll ich 
schlechter sein als ihr? ... Warum soll . . . dieser Goldplunder ... 
meine Schande vergrößern? Hab’ ich nicht daran gearbeitet früh 
und spät zehn Jahre lang? Hab’ ich dieses Kleid nicht gewebt mit 
dem Schlaf meiner Nächte? Hab’ ich meine Existenz nicht aufge- 
baut Ton um Ton wie tausend andere meines Schlages, Nadelstich 


æ Ibid., Act 2, scene 15. ™ Die Freundin, Act 4, scene 17. 
2 Die drei Reiherfedern, Act 3, scene 6. 
® Ibid., Act 3, scene 8. 
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um Nadelstich? Warum soll ich vor irgend wem erröten? Ich bin ich 
... und durch mich selbst geworden, was ich bin.’’*° Magda’s entire 
being is animated with the desire to expand life. The sole object of 
her existence has been the conquest of life. Seornfully disdaining the 
‘‘eommon herd’’ she has concerned herself only with that which 
would elevate her above them, make her supreme. In response to 
Pastor Hefterdingk’s urging that she give up this higher life and 
remain at home, she replies, ‘‘ich mich ducken! Das bin ich nicht 
gewohnt. Denn in mir steckt ein Hang zum Morden, zum Nieder- 
singen; ich singe so oder ich lebe so, denn beides ist das eine und 
dasselbe ... daß jeder Mensch wollen muß wie ich. Ich zwing ihn, 
ich knebele ihn, daß er liebt, und leidet und jauchzt und schluchzt 
wie ich. Und wehe dem, der sich da wehren will. Niedersingen ... in 
den Grund singen, bis er ein Sklave, ein Spielzeug wird in meiner 
Hand.’’ She agrees with the pastor when he restates it as ‘‘das Aus- 
prägen der eigenen Persénlichkeit.’’** 

Count Trast, in Die Ehre, is always master of himself and his 
surroundings. Having eut loose from his early environment, he has 
disregarded all customary and generally accepted social and moral 
conventionalities and has become Coffee King, who makes all com- 
petitors tremble. Even though he is, in general, very broad-minded, 
he assumes an entirely unsympathetic and indifferent attitude 
towards home ties, das Hinterhaus and its conception of life, as well 
as toward the ideas of Kurt and his father and their conceptions of 
life. He has absolutely no time to waste on any one or anything that 
does not serve Trast and Company. He, too, must conquer and crush 
all opposition as he has his competitors. The Count’s opinions are 
especially interesting since he is regarded as the spokesman for the 
author’s ideas. When Kurt tells him, ‘tun Sie, was Ihnen beliebt,’’ 
the Count replies, ‘‘das ist meine Gewohnheit. ’’*? 

What has been said of Hans, Magda, and Trast can likewise be 
said of Regina, in Der Katzensteg, Teja, in Teja, Röcknitz, in Glück 
im Winkel, Leo, in Es War, and others. 

The above-named characters are distinguished by great strength 
of body and personality. In Johannes we read, ‘‘noch sah ich kein 
anders Wunder als die Kraft.’’ Lorbas sings ‘‘ Herrschen soll allein 
die Starke.’’ They refuse to be bound by the ordinary rules of society. 
In Das Blumenboot Julia says, ‘‘ Alle Freiheit hat so ein Mensch .. . 

» Heimat, Act 3, scene 14. 2 Die Ehre, Act 2, scene 11. 

5 Ibid., Act 3, scene 6. 
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ein Ubermensch kann er werden.’’** These men and women know 
themselves, are very self-eonfident, and enjoy their fate. Their own 
will is their only law and they frequently disregard the rights of 
others. Willey Jankow in Sodoms Ende says ‘‘wir leben in einer Welt, 
in der niehts heilig ist.** . . . Das steht jenseits von Gut und Böse.’ 
All of them live beyond good and evil and never repent. Sueh indi- 
viduals are always optimistic. Difficulties and disappointments are 
only ehallenges to their powers and determination. New values are 
sought and discovered where the ordinary individual lives eom- 
plaisantly. These characters are men and women of passionate yearn- 
ing, of conseious foreeful volition, they are motivated by GENIUS 
(Sudermann’s own words). Sudermann, like Nietzsche, believes that 
humanity can be ennobled and that it ean be done ehiefly by its own 
volition and determination. Not every one ean rise to such heights, 
for Sudermann insists that all men are not equal and believes in a 
well-defined Rangordnung. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that with the help of 
Nietzsehe’s Übermensch, Sudermann worked out the idea of his ideal 
man, the Vollmenseh, who oeeupies the same relative position in his 
Weltansehauung as the Ubermensch does in Nietzsehe’s scheme. A 
comparison of the main traits of these two ideal characters shows that 
they have mueh in eommon. 

There is, however, one striking differenee. The Ubermensch, ae- 
cording to Nietzsehe, was to come to his full stature after many years 
of seleetive development. The Vollmensch comes to his full stature 
during his own life time. In many eases he leaves home to realize his 
ambition and on his return sees the weaknesses in his former environ- 
ment and proceeds to point them out, or to point out new values. The 
product is the same, but the time and the method of development are 
different. 

Other concepts which show the influence of Nietzsehe on Suder- 
mann and whieh have been worked out in detail elsewhere are the 
Dionysian Spirit or the Affirmation of Life, Nieht-Bereuen, Sin and 
Good and Evil, and the Transvaluation of Values. Time forbids men- 
tioning more than a few striking statements on eaeh coneept. 


E. GOOD AND EVIL 
Nietzsche says that the notion of guilt and punishment, including 
the doctrine of ‘‘Graee,’’ of ‘‘Salvation,’’ and of ‘‘Forgiveness’’ are 


= Das Blumenboot, Act 1, scene 10. Ibid., Act 3, scene 2. 
™ Sodoms Ende, Act 1, scene 16. 
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all lies through and through without a shred of psychologieal reality 
and were invented in order to destroy man’s sense of causality. They 
are an attack on the eoneept of cause and effeet.®* ‘‘ Die Sünde, noch- 
mals gesagt, diese Selbstsehändungs-Form des Mensehen par exeel- 
lence, ist erfunden um Wissenschaft, um Kultur, um jede Erhöhung 
und Vornehmheit des Menschen unmöglich zu machen.’’’” The con- 
cept of sin then, aceording to Nietzsehe, is not only false but it is also 
used to perpetuate a false relationship in soeiety. The same eondition 
obtains regarding the popular eoneeptions of good and evil. There- 
fore, since the term sin is usually construed as meaning the trans- 
gression of a law and the superman recognizes no law but his own 
will, and since good and evil are only known to him as things useful 
or things harmful, these concepts can have no meaning in his sphere 
of aetion. 

The preeeding eoneepts also hold no value for the Vollmenseh, 
for, sinee he, too, is not bound by the laws of eommon society, how 
ean he sin? Beate says, ‘‘Siinde? Ich weiß von keiner Sünde.” Mir 
war es eine Stufe empor zu meinem selbst . . . zur unendlichen Er- 
füllung der Harmonie, die die Natur mit mir im Auge hatte.’ She 
lives beyond good and evil in the realm of absolute choice. 

In order to attain his complete self the Vollmensch had to express 
himself to his fullest extent. ‘‘Er mußte sich ausleben.’’ In this ex- 
pansion the ordinary laws and eonventionalities eould only be eon- 
sidered as restrietions, which must be ignored by him. Therefore, the 
overstepping of these hindrances beeame a necessity. It is necessary 
to ‘‘sin’’ in order to obey the ereative impulse within. All progress is 
dependent on men and women who are strong enough to do something 
new, to push back the frontiers of knowledge and to pioneer in the 
realm of the unknown. Pastor Hefterdingk tells Magda that per- 
haps he might have been like her if joy had entered his life at the 
right time. Magda, however, tells him that that is not enough. ‘‘Schul- 
dig müssen wir werden, wenn wir wachsen wollen.’’* Schwarze says, 
‘‘was früher Sünde war, wird ihnen Gesetz.’’* 

In Stein unter Steinen we have a definite statement of what Su- 
dermann’s idea of sin is. ‘‘Siindigen ist, wenn man sich mit offnen 
Augen ins Ungliiek stiirzt.’’*? Trast says that under the present eon- 


™ Werke, VIII, 264 and 231 ® Heimat, Act 3, scene 6. 
= Band acht, s. 352. “ Ibid., Act 3, scene 7. 
= Es lebe das Leben, Act 3, scene 9. @ Act 4, scene 7. 


= Ibid., Act 4, scene 11. 
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ditions ‘‘ist eine jede Tugend von der Not erschaffen worden.’’** 
Sudermann has expressed himself very clearly on this whole ques- 
tion of good and evil in the conversation between Leo and the Pastor 
in Es War.“ Here again Sudermann and Nietzsche agree, excepting, 
of course, Sudermann’s idea of ‘‘gutmachen.’’ 

The term good, then, is applied to that which assists man in obey- 
ing this inner urge for the ennoblement of self and the overcoming 
of pessimism. Evil, on the contrary, is that which prevents this de- 
velopment. Thus, these individuals live beyond the common inter- 
pretation of good and evil. Laws are not made for the genius, or for 
the superman or the Vollmensch. 


F. TRANSVALUATION OF VALUES 


Like Nietzsche, Sudermann is a writer with a constructive dynamie 
message of reform. In Das Bilderbuch meiner Jugend he tells us 
that he is a transformer of all moral values. This readjustment is 
brought about first, by destroying the false and superficial in life 
and second, by holding up new ideals and conceptions. Sudermann 
personifies these ideas and makes his ‘‘rare race” actually live its 
ideals in contrast to the decadent world and race of the present. So 
lofty is this new system that it is not made for every one. Each one 
of these Vollmenschen is endowed with the will to power and is the 
inventor of new values, Thus, the whole world is divided into classes 
or ranks, each having its own ideas or standards of living. Trast de- 
clares ‘‘jede Kaste hat ihre eigene Ehre, ihr eignes Feingefühl, ihre 
eignen Ideale, ja selbst ihre eigne Sprache.’’* Leonore has stated 
the goal of the Vollmensch definitely when she said to Robert, ‘‘Schaf- 
fen wir uns eine neue Heimat, eine neue Pflicht.” In Die gut- 
geschnittene Ecke Weyrauth says, ‘‘Es ist ein Gottes Vergnügen 
aus dem Nichts heraus eine neue Welt von neuen Werten zu schaf- 
fen.’ 

Sudermann summarizes his whole idea of Rangordnung, good 
and evil and the transvaluation of values when Der tolle Professor 


2 Die Ehre, Act 4, scene 2; ef. Werke, XVI, 370. 

“ Ks War, pp. 308 ff.; ef. Werke, XV, 96-99. 

“ Die Ehre, Act 7, scene 8; ef. Nietzsche: Jedes Volk spricht seine eigene 
Sprache des Guten und des Bösen. Werke, VI, 69. 

* Ibid., Act 4, scene 13. 

“ Act. 2, scene 10: also Die heilige Zeit, pp. 90-92. 
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presents his ideas of revaluation in the form of a new system of 
ethics.“* 

Every system of ethies, he says, must begin with egoism and self- 
interest. If a man does not want to rise above his primitive instincts, 
and wants in his existence nothing but pleasure and well-being and 
wealth, he is entitled to it and no power can make him change. He 
can be as uneharitable as he likes and elbow anyone out of his way. 
He can value his brother only in so far as he brings him advantages 
or amusement. That is all within one’s rights. Mother Nature teaches 
us the same thing. The penal laws will see to it that such a man does 
not altogether overstep the bounds of society. This is the first and 
lowest stage where self-preservation is the chief force in determin- 
ing values. ‘‘Und Gut und Bés gibts fiir mich nur im Sinne des 
Niitzlichen und des Unnützlichen.’’* (Nietzsche’s statement is ‘‘ Was 
mir schadet ist etwas Böses, was mir nützt, das ist etwas Gutes.’’*° 

In the second stage education has borne richer fruits and here 
reign consideration, sympathy, self-sacrifice, love of truth, love of 
suffering for the universal good; all the accomplishments of thou- 
sands of years of intellectual and spiritual culture. Here the ap- 
proved teachers and leaders are developed. Here the bullion of human 
ideas is minted into currency. Here the metamorphosis which guar- 
antees each generation its period of blossoming takes place. This is 
the great middle class of society that standardizes customs and 
usages. This is the type of men which is described by the Greek term 
“ Aristoi.’’ 

But over and above and superior to the ‘‘ Aristoi’’ in the Greek 
state were the tyrants. In this third class we have the tyrants of the 
human race, whose number in each generation can be counted on 
one’s fingers. ‘‘Sie weisen dem Menschengeschlecht seine Wege. Sie 
zwingen ihm die eignen Ideen auf, so daß es schmachvoll und lächer- 
lich wird anders zu denken wie sie, Sie pfeifen auf jedes geschriebene 
oder nachgefühlte Gesetz und geben sich selber Gesetze, wenn sie 
nicht gerade nach der Wilkür des Augenblicks handeln. Dahin ge- 
hören die Eroberer und die Staatenbilder, die Genies im Reiche der 
Gedanken und der Kunst und ieh möchte auch sagen, die großen Ver- 
brecher, wenn sie nicht zu einem andern Teile armselige Lumpen 
wären.’’ These are the few who determine the course of society. Their 


“ Der tolle Professor, pp. 217-220. ® Band, IV, s. 96. 
® Ibid. 
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thoughts, their discoveries, their inventions, their judgments even- 
tually beome the standards of the masses. 

To these few we must add those who, although not exactly geniuses 
like the others, feel themselves strong enough to create their own 
standards for their actions, first in theory and then in practice. ‘‘Man 
nennt sie Persönlichkeiten und ärgert sich an ihnen allewege, wenn 
man sie nicht unschädlich macht. ... . Sie fürchten, die Leute der 
obersten Stufe würden mit denen, der untersten Stufe, leicht zu ver- 
wechseln sein. Aber nein doch! Jene handeln nach Instinkten, diese 
nach Erkenntnissen, jene stehen unter, diese stehen über der zukünf- 
tigen Moral. Nur in einem gleichen sie sich; die Gefahr der gesell- 
schaftlichen Achtung droht ihnen beiden... . Über dem Abgrund 
hängen sie immer.’’ 

It is in this manner that Sudermann wished to set up his ideals 
and reorganize society and then cleanse and purify it of all super- 
fieialities and misconceptions.™* 


G. THE AFFIRMATION OF LIFE 


That Sudermann had no use for pessimism is shown by his per- 
sonality and his works. He had known suffering but he had also tasted 
victory. Life had possibilities, and in the final analysis there was 
more joy than sorrow and more victory than defeat. He says, ‘‘es 
ist eine Lust zu leben.’”? There is a striking resemblance between the 
celebration pictured in Johannisfeuer® and the Dionysian festival 
described by Nietzsche.®* Without doubt Salome is meant to be a 
personification of the Dionysian spirit.” 

If Sudermann differs from Nietzsche in his interpretation of the 
Dionysian love of life it is in the application of it to the living genera- 
tion. It is spiritual as well as physical with both men. It is responding 
to the innate impulse to live life at its best, to one’s fullest extent, 
sich ausleben. It is a positive attitude towards life as opposed to a 
pessimistic, nihilistic one. These impulses or attitudes are the mys- 
terious key to the ennoblement of man. If the individual feels this 
urge and heeds it, Nietzsche says he can become the forefather of the 
superman, while Sudermann says he can become the Vollmensch. 


5 Cf. Chapter 12 in Der tolle Professor. 

2 Drei Reden, p. 47. 

= Act 3. 

™* Werke, VIII, 172-174; XVI, 388-389; I, 19-56. 
5 Johannes, Act 4, scene 6. 
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H. NICHTS BEREUEN 


Concerning repentance Nietzsche says, ‘‘Gebe der Reue niemals 
Raum.’’** In the case of the superman there is no need for repentance. 
Such a man can do as he pleases. ‘‘Zuletzt, was hilft es? Keine Tat 
wird dadurch, daB sie bereut wird, ungetan. Wir Immoralisten 
ziehen es vor, nicht an ‘‘Schuld”’ zu glauben.’”” 

Nicht bereuen is one of the outstanding characteristics of the Voll- 
mensch. When the pastor suggests to Magda that she might regret 
she replies, ‘‘nein, mein Freund, ich bereue nicht.’”® There is never 
a sign of regret in Count Trast. Tbe world is at his merey for coffee. 
He would not undo any of his past even if he could, for his way of 
life had succeeded. Only those regret who fail. 

When the king asks Lorbas if he and Witte regret their past he 
answers with determination, ‘‘nein, König, wir bereuen nicht.’”® 
Leo v. Sellentin tells his friend that he has adopted a new motto. It 
is, ‘‘nichts bereuen.’ Sudermann frequently reminds us of the 
penalty of misdeeds, but the act is never admitted or regretted. The 
act seems to have been so charged with vitality that it has recom- 
pensed the doer sufficiently for the suffering that he must bear, for 
suffering is necessary to attain one’s full stature. The motto of the 
Vollmensch, however, is always, Siindigen—nichts bereuen . . . gut- 
machen. On this point of ‘‘nichts bereuen’’ Sudermann and Nietzsche 
are in complete accord. Repentance generally carries with it the idea 
of a consciousness of wrong doing and demands cessation of such 
thinking or doing. Such a recidivation to type could not occur in the 
case of either the superman or the Vollmensch. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarize: It is clear that by family tradition, training, na- 
ture, and experience Sudermann was prepared for a very sympa- 
thetic reception of Nietzsche’s ideas and that they provided a long- 
sought-for means of clarifying his hitherto hazy concepts. In Suder- 
mann’s early works we found no traces of Nietzsche’s influence, either 
in thoughts or in phraseology. These early works make no attempt to 
deal with individual or social regeneration. Several of them show 


“Werke, III, 364. “Es War, p. 24. 
" Werke, XV, 96 ff.; cf. Es War by Sudermann. 

® Heimat, Act 3, scene 6. 
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traces of Schopenhauer’s philosophy and others show a strong French 
influence. 

Second: In 1888, one year after Sudermann, according to his own 
statement, began to study Nietzsche, we find in Frau Sorge traces 
of what undoubtedly are Nietzsche’s ideas beginning to work them- 
selves out in Sudermann’s mind, e.g. ‘‘ Pionier der Kultur,” ‘‘ Nichts 
bereuen,’’ and ‘‘Gutmachen.’’ Frau Sorge, however is chiefly narra- 
tive, decidedly pessimistic and deals with a ‘‘Pflichtmensch”’ rather 
than with a free man, a Vollmensch. It is an excellent example of 
Sudermann’s ‘‘ Heimatskunst.’’ 

Third: During the following year Der Katzensteg and Die Ehre 
appeared, and immediately we have a new theme, a different type 
of character and vocabulary. Regina, Trast, and Robert show un- 
mistakable signs of Nietzsche’s influence. In the works written during 
the next twenty years we have found an abundance of concrete 
Nietzschean words, phrases, sentences, and concepts to verify the 
sources of this influence. These borrowed ideas center in the concept 
of a superior personality and his characteristics. The Nietzschean 
Übermensch suggested to Sudermann the figure of his ideal man, 
the Vollmensch, as a means of crystallizing his own thoughts and also 
to serve as the apex of his ideas. With the adoption of this scheme a 
whole new world of new possibilities was revealed, to which Suder- 
mann’s entire being instinctively responded, and npon this frame- 
work, borrowed from Nietzsche, he superimposed the new world of 
his own creation. 

In the place of the Übermensch we have the Vollmensch who, with 
the characteristics of his prototype, occupies the same relative posi- 
tion in Sudermann’s Weltanschauung that the Ubermensch does in 
Nietzsche’s and whom Sudermann on several occasions identifies with 
the Ubermensch. The Vollmensch is strong enough to destroy all the 
existing decadent forces about him and, by means of a transvaluation 
of values, to build up new standards in an environment where he can 
live beyond good and evil. By means of his positive attitude towards 
life its infinite possibilities are to be attained, but only those things 
are valuable to him which are useful to him and which contribute to 
his welfare in this new world. Since the Vollmensch lives beyond good 
and evil and since his life is always a suecess he can adopt a motto 
of ‘‘nicht bereuen’’ and express his joy over success and accomplish- 
ment by means of a good hearty laugh. 

However, we must not overlook the fact that Sudermann had a 
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strong personality and an independent mind. In the case of Nietzsche 
he did as he did with every other idea that appealed to him and helped 
him. He merely took what he needed and modified these ideas to fit 
into his own Weltanschauung. Nietzsche was a philosopher, and ere- 
ated only one character (Zarathustra), while Sudermann was an 
artist, a literary artist, who created many men and women in giving 
expression to his central thought. In Sudermann’s works we deal 
with real flesh and blood and find the artistic inearnation of 
Nietzsche’s abstract ideas. This transformation was accomplished by 
having the Vollmenseh attain his full growth during his own lifetime 
and by his own volition, although he often leaves his home or his 
former surroundings for a time to accomplish this change in himself. 
However, in order to retain his relation to the social order and to 
keep its good will, the Vollmensch by a policy of ‘‘Gutmachen’’ must 
try to remedy the ‘‘Unheil’’ caused through the accomplishment of 
his own desires. Sudermann’s finished product is the same in his 
Weltanschauung as the Ubermensch is in Nietzsche’s, but the time 
of appearance is different and this necessitates a change in the method 
of development. 

From this discussion it becomes evident that by adopting the 
idea of the Ubermensch and then making the above-mentioned mod- 
ifieations, Sudermann reached the highest point in his Weltan- 
schauung and his development as a writer. This idea he retained until 
about 1900, when his personal experiences and his inability to recon- 
cile satisfactorily this extreme individualistic personality with so- 
ciety resulted in a confusion of his ideals. In fact, in his Drei Reden 
(1900) he even opposed the extreme ‘‘Ich-Kultus.’’ The necessary 
submergence of all individual efforts into one great united effort 
during the World War further shattered this ideal. From this time 
until his death Sudermann’s works show a decided wavering between 
the individualistic and the collectivistic attitude towards society. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
October 16, 1935 
Editor of the GERMAN QUARTERLY 


The Comprehensive German Examination of the College En- 
tranee Examination Board for September, 1935, does not seem to 
differ materially from the type prevalent a seore or more of years 
ago. There are various German passages to be translated into Eng- 
lish, a series of German paragraphs followed by a German question 
to be answered in English, a grammatical section requiring, for ex- 
ample, the principal parts of nouns preceded by adjectives, principal 
parts of verbs, ete., English sentences and passages to be translated 
into German, and free composition on given topics. It is not the 
writer’s present intention to inquire into the desirability of this type 
of examination. However, in view of the existence of a Minimum 
Standard Voeabulary, officially adopted by the A.A.T.G. and pub- 
lished in book form in December, 1934, an examination of the vo- 
cabulary seems pertinent. This will be confined to the German read- 
ing selections to be translated into English. 

In the first two passages, for students offering two years of high 
school, the following words are employed which are not to be found 
at all among the total entries of about 4600 items in the dictionary: 
Ausblick (gold) blank, Gardine, Groschen, tafeln, Tonfall, Ver- 
wundern. Likewise missing are Arie, Lehnstuhl, melodisch, which, 
however, should not cause students any diffieulty. 

The following words used in the same two passages are listed as 
third- and fourth-year high school words: Andacht, bla8, (Knie) 
decke, echt, erfahren (adj.), Kneeht, na, paeken, plaudern (sonnen) 
flutend (only the noun Flut is given), Stall, Stube. 

In addition over a dozen words used are listed only as derivatives 
in the dictionary, such as einsehen, Erröten, heimlich, Kleinigkeit, 
Vergnügungs (reise), verteilen. 

In Part III (for students offering three years of high sehool) the 
eorrelation with the dictionary is very close, although students may 
stumble over a few compounds, such as Privaterbteil, Bruchstiick, 
even though the component parts may be given in the dietionary. 

In Part IV (four years of high school) again the following words 
are entirely missing in the official word list: abergläubisch, behel- 
ligen, Geistlicher, gewachsen sein, Handel, Landeskollegien, Not- 
durft, ProzeB, schlichten, seltsam, stillen, Vorhaben. One might also 
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question whether the student would be able to derive the meanings of 
compounds, such as Reehtskunde, Wirkungskreis, unless he has ae- 
tually learned the specific meaning of such compounds. Oeeasionally 
a word, such as Bestimmung, is listed in the dictionary, but the only 
Meanings given are ‘‘determination, destination, regulation,’’ none 
of whieh fit the context. 

The writer is fully aware that the standard vocabulary is only a 
minimum list and that no teacher or examining board is necessarily 
restricted to these words. He merely wishes to pose the question 
whether it is the opinion of the majority of teaehers that students 
at the given stages may reasonably be expected to know these words 
or to derive their meaning from the eontext, or whether an effort 
should be made to bring about a eloser correlation between the words 
employed in sueh examinations and the Minimum Standard German 
Voeabulary. 

OTTO P. SCHINNERER 


REVIEWS 


Moderne Deutsche Erzähler, edited by Robert O. Röseler. The Gate- 
way Books, W. W. Norton and Co., New York, 1935. Contents: 

(1) Wilhelm Sehmidtbonn : Der Sehmied (14 pages) ; (2) Leon- 

hard Frank: Von drei Millionen Drei (the first ehapter of the 

novel) (6 pages) ; (3) Carl Busse: Der Pfarrer von Veldern (15 

pages) ; (4) Robert Hohlbaum: Der Kronprinz (10 pages) ; (5) 

Joseph Roth: Radetzkimarseh (the tenth chapter of the novel, 19 

pages) ; (6) Bruno Frank: Bigram (27 pages). 

Professor Röseler is to be congratulated on his exeellent ehoiee 
of stories and his very efficient editorial work in connection with 
them. Only a teacher who has tried to find German narratives suitable 
for the first two years of German instruction understands the diffi- 
eulty and the time-consuming work which is neeessary to discover 
narratives in contemporary literature interesting and suitable for 
elass-reading and not too difficult in baekground for rapid outside 
reading. And the editor has really succeeded in finding six stories, all 
written by contemporary authors of good name, stories that will hold 
the interest of any intelligent student. The narratives differ widely 
in theme and background, and deal with present day problems—the 
question of the unemployed, the pacifist, ete. Two of the stories, 
‘Von drei Millionen Drei’’ and ‘‘Radetzkimarseh,’’ are not really 
complete stories, but chapters of longer novels. However, the parts 
are so well selected that they form a complete unit in themselves and 
will doubtless stimulate the students to read the book from whieh they 
are taken ; that holds especially true of ‘‘ Von Drei Millionen Drei’’— 
one of the most touehing and heart-rending stories about the un- 
employed in Germany. I am sure there are quite a few teachers and 
students who will be glad that none of the narratives are love stories. 
Who has not heard the groans, of half-grown boys particularly, about 
the everlasting love motive! 

The author in his introduction seems to be optimistic about the 
time when students are advanced enough to use this collection. He 
mentions the second and third semester of college German. In order 
to get real pleasure out of the reading of this book the students must 
already have aequired a good sized vocabulary. As the book eonsists 
of six different stories, the vocabulary necessarily is rather large and 
varied and the same words do not oceur continuously. Therefore, I 
personally should not like to use the book before the third semester. 
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Each story is preceded by a well-written short introduction about 
the author and his place in German literature. The editor has been 
careful not to give too much information in the notes about the his- 
torical and cultural background of the stories. I am convinced myself 
that some things should be left to the teacher. Any teacher and any 
interested student can find all necessary information in any Hand- 
buch des Wissens, but in my experience, lack of time and lack of 
interest often prevent them from consulting such books. For that 
reason I should like to see in the fourth story ‘‘Der Kronprinz’’ more 
detailed information in the notes about ‘‘ Johann Strauss, Vater und 
Sohn.’’ As the Blue Danube and other waltzes of Strauss have become 
quite fashionable again lately, they might well be mentioned here, 
also where the musie can be procured. As an introductory remark in 
the notes for this tale, some information about the peculiarities of the 
Austrian dialect would be very helpful for the student. Words like 
Platzl, Ferdl, Stückl, Staberl, Weinreberl might be explained as a 
group before students begin the reading. For the story ‘‘Radetz- 
kimarsch’’ a few introductory remarks about the time of the battle 
of Solferino would seem very suitable and helpful. 

The vocabulary is carefully prepared and adequate. Of course, 
each editor has a different idea of what a vocabulary should be like. 
I, for my part, think a vocabulary should contain more information 
than merely the exact meaning of the word in a particular passage. 
It should contain information that will help the student to retain 
the word in his mind. This can often be done with one short word or 
reference, and it need not take too much space ; cross references as to 
word families are helpful, with the verb werfen the noun Wurf could 
be mentioned and vice versa—the French word gendarm will im- 
mediately be clear to most students, if the original French spelling 
gens d’armes is added—Stuhl zu Gestühl, Verlag zu verlegen, ete. 
However, there is plenty of room for difference of opinion and per- 
haps such vocabularies should be restricted to first year books. 

The edition seems to be remarkably free from typographical er- 
rors; the following were noticed in the vocabulary : page 223— Witt- 
wernschlafzimmer, instead of Wittwerschlafzimmer; page 182— 
Frühstückszimmer’ should have no accent; page 174—Dorothea 
should have an accent, Dorothéa. 

Some information might be given about the pronunciation of for- 
eign words like Ingenieur, Pavillon, Blamage, Studien. Such words 
are still in daily use, especially among the older generation, and they 
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are a stumbling bloek to the Ameriean student and the American- 
born teacher. 

Some eriticism should be made about the questions. There are 
quite a number of questions whieh might be exeusable or justified in 
a first year book, where the exaet words of the text necessarily have 
to be used in the question. However, in a book of this kind they seem 
to be out of place. I mean questions like: Was hatte das Kind nicht 
geahnt, als es das Feuer anziindete? or Worauf heftete der Schmied 
fiir einen Moment seine Augen? A few review questions might well 
be added to eaeh story, which would stimulate the student to evaluate 
the story as a whole, to analyse the charaeters and combine the actions 
and their results. Every teacher knows that often there is the danger 
of „vor lauter Bäumen den Wald nicht sehen.‘‘ Some teachers will 
say, students have no time to do that kind of work; if they have no 
time to do it in German, they eertainly should do it in English. Any 
good edition of astory, if questions are supplied at all, should eontain 
a set of thought-provoking review questions, which make the stu- 
dent think over the story as a whole, demand a résumé and an 
analysis of the eharaeters. That is the best preparation for a real 
study of the great works of the elassieal German literature. 

No doubt, this eollection will prove a weleome eontribution to the 
growing list of eontemporary German literature; we are going to 
use it this year with our seeond year elasses. 

L. L.STROEBE 

VASSAR COLLEGE 


PauL Ernst, Das Glück von Lautenthal, Roman. Edited by BAY- 
ARD Quincy Morgan, Stanford University, New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Ine. (Gateway Books. General Editors 
Ernst Feise, Robert O. Röseler). 223 +54 pp. $1.10. 

More and more eritics express the opinion that in Paul Ernst 
German literature has lost the most important figure whieh it had 
during the first decades of the twentieth century. This view is by no 
means uncontested, yet even the dissenters find it neeessary to reread 
Ernst’s works and to document their own opinions in greater detail. 
In the midst of this eontroversy, the Ameriean student of German 
letters must weleome a new annotated edition of one of Paul Ernst’s 
novels, sinee it affords him the opportunity of judging for himself. 

Vour reviewer, I believe, in his Deutsche Dichtung unsrer Zeit 
(Prentiee-Hall, Ine., 1930) was the first one to edit a story by Paul 
Ernst (Heiratsanträge) for American eollege use. More reeently, 
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J. E. Massen, in the Oxford Rapid-Reading German Texts, brought 
out another small story (Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal). The 
present edition of Das Gliick von Lautenthal, then, introduces to our 
students the first full length novel of the German writer. 

From the literary as well as from the pedagogieal point of view, 
Paul Ernst’s novel is admirably suited as a text for classes beyond 
the elementary stage. The story is pleasingly simple and at the same 
time of high literary quality. 

The events take place at the end of the seventeenth eentury 
among the mining population of the Harz mountains. The plot 
revolves round the main lode of Lautenthal, whieh, on account of 
a fault, has suddenly stopped; until the eontinuation of the lode is 
found, the whole town must stay out of work. At the same time the 
Laute brook has abruptly ceased to flow. Will it eome again, and will 
the faulted lode be found? Upon the answer to these questions 
depends the happiness of three young eouples representative of va- 
rious stations of life. 

The solution is connected with the appearance of Fraulein von 
Glüek, the main eharacter of the story. She somehow belongs to the 
Wolfenbiittel court and has come to the mountains in order to settle 
within her mind the question whether she should marry a privy 
councilor twice her age, or not. 

In the beginning, Fraulein von Gliiek is rather disposed to accept 
the courtship of the young duke who wants her as a mere plaything. 
But when she becomes instrumental in finding the faulted lode and 
in bringing real happiness to at least two couples in the story, she 
changes. She realizes that the Geheimrat as the country’s adminis- 
trator has a mueh more responsible position and also knows more 
about real life than the young duke. So Fraulein von Glüek assents 
to the eouncilor’s proposal. She has reaehed maturity through eon- 
tact with natural conditions where everybody works for the eommon 
good rather than for his own private self. 

After the finding of the lode, and perhaps on account of it, the 
brook also begins to flow again, and so everything eomes to a happy 
ending. 

The story portrays simple conditions in a village community not 
yet distorted by modern eivilization. The seventeenth eentury atmos- 
phere is preserved with remarkable aceuracy. Yet by its general 
philosophieal implications, the story is more than a mere romantic 
resurreetion of history. 

The style is straightforward and not redundant with realistie 
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detail, as was to be expected from Paul Ernst. The composition of 
the story also leaves little room for digressions. Although the editor 
has abbreviated the original text by about one-fifth, he has been 
able to leave the basie plot of the story untouehed ; the omitted minor 
details have been retold and will not be missed by the student. 

In his notes, Professor Morgan has given just the amount neces- 
sary for understanding the story, without unduly burdening the 
student ’s mind. Most of the notes are in German, while diffieult terms 
have been explained in English. A short, yet eomplete, set of German 
questions has also been added. 

The voeabulary omits the most eommon words and ineludes but 
2,500 or 3,000 new terms. Its arrangement shows a eareful and ex- 
perienced hand. 

The proofreading has been done with eare; only one error eould 
be found (p. 216, lines 9-10) that probably rather falls to the lot of 
the printer than the editor. 

The book was printed in Germany, by the well-known Offizin 
Haag-Drugulin A. G., so the type is elear and dignified. The binding 
is in durable paper. This is an innovation in German textbooks, but 
a mueh needed one, if we want to eoneentrate on reading and at the 
same time want to save the student unjustifiable expense. 

If our teachers ean tell a literary valuable and well-edited text 
from a mediocre one, this new book ought to beeome a favorite with 
intermediate and advaneed classes. To the editors of the new ‘‘Gate- 
way Books’’ series must go some of the eredit for introdueing into 


our classes such unusually fine material. 
Ernst Rose 


New YORK UNIVERSITY 


E. K. Bennett, A History of the German Novelle from Goethe to 

Thomas Mann. Cambridge: University Press, 1934. 296 p. 

It is not without significanee that the German Novelle made its 
advent at the opening of the nineteenth eentury. Other forms of prose 
fiction were not in a position to satisfy the requirements of a ehang- 
ing world outlook to the same degree. The tale laeked the eoneentra- 
tion and focus of the short story, and the novel, in spite of the cheek 
that Goethe put on the tendeney with his eoolly planned and exeeuted 
Wilhelm Meister, had run to loose ends in a frenzy of self-revela- 
tion and emotional display. The sharper eonfliets of the dawning 
century, with its military and political clashes, and the dim movings 
of an industrial upheaval, demanded more adequate expression than 
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these unwieldy tools were apt to give them. Goethe realized this and 
returned to Boccaccio to discover the simple art of the raconteur. 
Friedrich Schlegel, studying the same source, evolved rules for the 
Novelle. 

Mr. Bennett’s history of the German Novelle shows how this re- 
vived genre became, in the ensuing century, an artistic instrument 
of great flexibility and power: among the Romantieists—Kleist, 
Tieck, Hoffmann—an expression of that subjective disharmony that 
seizes the romantic in the face of life’s irreconcilable antithesis of the 
real arid the unreal, the rational and irrational; then as the Novelle 
of poetic realism, rising to great heights in the finely proportioned, 
artistically wrought stories of Droste-Hülshoff, Ludwig, Storm and, 
above all, Gottfried Keller; appearing in Heyse and Meyer, whose 
association with the folk was less intimate and vital, as the psycholog- 
ical Novelle. The disintegrating forces that marked the close of the 
century have contributed to the decline of the Novelle. That is, this 
kind of narrative, which has always expressed the genius of the 
country that produced it, flourishing best in native soil, could not 
stand the leveling effects of internationalism and socialism. The 
efforts of Paul Ernst and Wilhelm Schafer to revive classicism and 
restore the Novelle to its old place of honor, were interesting, but un- 
availing to stem the tide. Whether the nationalism of the Third 
Reich will fructify this useful member of the literary family, the 
author does not speculate. 

Mr. Bennett has given us here an excellent book. Aside from 
the second-rate binding, it is an agreeable piece of book-making, 
pleasant to read and easy to use. The author lays out his subject in 
good shape, presenting it in lucid style and with the conviction of 
one who knows his material. His critical analyses are penetrating 
and stimulating. For those who like to play with diagrams, there 
are appended the schematic representations of some six Novellen of 
various types. The index leaves something to be desired, and the 
bibliography might be less ‘‘seleet”’ without giving offense to those 
who, like Mr. Bennett, are inclined to restraint. It would certainly 
have been only fair to mention R. Me. Mitchell’s Heyse and his 
Predecessors in the Theory of the Novelle which was itself a prede- 
cessor of the book in question. However that may be, the fact remains 
that we now have in this History of the German Novelle the most 


comprehensive treatment of the subject that has yet been given. 
H. W. Puckett 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE undersigned would be greatly obliged to the secretaries of the 
regional ehapters of the A.A.T.G. if they would send in to him regu- 
larly advanee information as to date, place and program of their 
meetings.—Epwarp F. Havcu, Seeretary, A.A.T.G., Clinton, New 
York. 


WE take pleasure in printing a report by Miss Sarah Elinson on the 
activities of the Inter-High School German Glee Club of New York. 
During the past six years this Club has maintained a high standard 
and gained the approbation of the publie. The work done by the Club, 
under the direction of Mr. Leo Taub (James Monroe High Sehool, 
New York City) is of so significant a character that it deserves not 
only the support of the members of the Metropolitan Chapter, but 
also sets an example to be emulated by other ehapters in the eountry. 


THE Inter-High Sehool German Glee Club of New York, sponsored 
by Professor Frank Mankiewiez of the Sehool of Edueation of the 
City College of New York, has just begun its sixth consecutive sea- 
son, and the current drive for membership is in full swing. The past 
season of the Club was a particularly suecessful one. The member- 
ship, 340 strong, was recruited from the boys and girls of thirty-six 
high sehools, eight junior high schools, and three eolleges of 
Greater New York. Highlights of the past season were a Grand Con- 
eert on Mareh 2, 1935, for the benefit of erippled school ehildren of 
the eity, a joint eoncert with the Rheiniseher Sängerbund on May 4, 
1935, and a coast-to-coast broadcast over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co., on April 25, 1935. The past five seasons were, in 
general, marked by similar events, including the making of sound 
films whieh, distributed by MGM and Fox Movietone, earried elassical 
folk and popular songs, sung in German by American sehool chil- 
dren, to the remotest sereens in the eountry. 

Heads of modern language departments throughout the eity have 
been supplied with applieation blanks to be distributed to their 
teachers who, in turn, are asked to seeure members and instruet 
them to report to the weekly rehearsals on Saturdays, at 3 P.M., in 
the auditorium of the School of Business, College of the City of New 
York, twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue. 

In the event that applieation blanks have not reaehed you, you 
may instruct your pupils to report direetly to one of the direetors, 
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Mr. L. Leo Taub of the James Monroe High Sehool or Mrs. Rebecea 
Bridge of the New Utreeht High Sehool, at the above time and place. 

Students are to be advised that there are no membership fees of 
any kind, that attendanee is voluntary, and that no one applying will 
be turned away. Saturday, November 30, 1935, will mark the last 
opportunity for joining. 

The Inter-High Sehool German Glee Club trusts that it ean rely 
on the same full-hearted support of all teaehers of German this sea- 
son, that it has been privileged to enjoy in the past. 

Please address all communieations relative to the Club to Mr. 
L. Leo Taub, James Monroe High Sehool, 172nd Street and Boynton 
Avenue, Bronx, New York.—SARAH ELINSON, Seeretary. 


Tue ‘‘Deutsehe Tafelrunde,’’ Boston Chapter of the A.A.T.G. 
opened its 1935-36 season on Saturday afternoon, Oetober 19, at the 
International Institute House, 190 Beaeon Street, Boston, with Dr. 
Waldo C. Peebles, Professor of German in Boston University, pre- 
siding. The offieers for the previous season were re-eleeted for the 
eoming year. Mr. George Fior, well-known musician, presented a 
very pleasing program of piano musie. The ‘‘Tafelrunde’’ was most 
fortunate in having as guest speaker Professor Carl Viétor of the 
University of Giessen, and Kuno Franeke Professor for the first 
semester at Harvard. He delivered a splendid leeture in German on 
the modern poet, Rainer Maria Rilke. The next meeting will be held 
in Deeember, shortly before the Christmas vaeation. Teachers and 
other interested persons in the Boston distriet will be informed of 
the details of this meeting, if they will send their names and ad- 
dresses to the Seeretary, Mr. George R. Kapff, 140 Marlboro Street, 
Boston. 


Tue article entitled, ‘‘The Status of the Teaching of German in the 
State of Missouri,’’ which appeared in the January number of the 
QUARTERLY, should have borne the name of the eontributor, Elsa 
Gruenberg, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. The editor takes this 
belated opportunity to draw attention to this oversight and to offer 
his sineere apologies to the author. 
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HANNELORE ERLEBT DIE 
GROSZSTADT  —Hohrath 


Edited by Appelt and Meyer 


“Very few German stories can compare 
with HANNELORE in regard to style, 
atmosphere, spirit, and human appeal. It 
gives an impartial and realistic portrait 
of the New Germany.” —E. C. Metzinthin, 
Umwv. of North Carolina 

$1.35 


2nd year 
stories 


Recommended for 


humor, 


DAS FLIEGENDE KLASSEN- 


action, 


ZIMMER —Erich Kästner 
Edited by E. H. Zeydel 


“Full of good fun—a story that will chal- 
lenge the interest of young people. The 
author understands the joys and sorrows 
of schoolboys, and depicts them in vivid 
colors.”—G. C. Cast, Lawrence College 


$1.25 


modernity 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
New York 


MICHAEL WEST Says 
PETER HAGBOLDT’S 


LANGUAGE 
LEARNING 


Some Reflections from Teaching Experience 


“is the best short summary 
of the subject to date, and the most original.” 


Others say: 


“Every teacher of a modern foreign 
language, even the most experienced, will 


“It is indeed a new and better kind of 
survey of the modern language teacher's 
... It we could 


profit greatly by giving Hagboldt’s vol- 
ume a very careful study. Within an 
amazingly small compass, the author suc- 
ceeds in presenting succinctly and co- 
herently the basic psychological prin- 
ciples of all language learning and gives 
us a masterful analysis of the fundamen- 
tal processes involved in the task.” 
Monateshefte für deutschen Unterricht 


instructional problems. 
have more professional books written in 
the understanding spirit of the present 
work, it is certain that we would have 
much more sympathetic and effective 
teaching.” American School Board Jour- 
nal 
165 pages; $1.50; postpaid $1.60 


The University of Chicago Press 
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THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Information 


on Study at 
European 
Universities 


Complete Courses leading to a Doctorate in 
the Arts, Sciences or Specialized Fields. 


Junior Year Abroad. 


Vacation Courses—Languages, Arts, Music, 
Sciences, Physical Education. 


Elementary — Secondary —- Finishing Schools. 


The Educational Service Department is 
signed to help all students and teachers 

e contemplating either study or travel a 
abroad. Please ask this department for 
suggestions. 


PROGRAMS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON ALL 
COURSES WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Educational Service Department 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. — BOWLING GREEN 9-6900 
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THE GERMANIC REVIEW 


Editors: 


A. J. Barnouw © R. H. Fife o FW. J. Heuser 
A. F. J. Reny e O. P. Schinnerer 


VOLUME X OCTOBER, 1935 NUMBER 4 
An Interpretation of the Stage Plan of the Saona Passion rop. ER 
PATE RE ee By J. W. Kurtz 


From Ethos to Pathos: The Development from Geyphius e Like. ee 
..By Werner Paul Friederich 


Goethe on the German-American Stage...... ...... By Fritz A. H. Leuchs 
Nietzsche and George Sand..............: een By Ralph P. Rosenberg 
The Nordic Renaissance in Scandinavia (1800-1825)....... ‚By Otto Springer 


Subscription—$4.00 per year (4 numbers) 
Single Copies—$1.00 


Address sl! business communicstions to H. G. Wendt, Business Mansger, The Germsnic 
Review, Hamilton Hsll, Columbis University, New York City 


BOOKS ABROAD 
An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy Tempte House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


The magazine will offer in its Autumn Number (out October 1) a significant list 
of articles, among which will be “Nominations for the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture,” presented by such distinguished writers and critics as H. L. Mencken, 
Arthur Livingston, Burton Rascoe, Joseph Wood Krutch, Marquis James, Sinclair 
Lewis, George Jean Nathan, Albert Guérard, and Sherwood Anderson. It will 
contain, in addition to its reviews, the following: 


The Legend of Italian Skepticism Count Carlo Sforza 
The Publishing Industry in Japan Shio Sakanishi 
Shakespeare and a Poor Swiss Peasant Roy Temple House 
Mihaly Babits Joseph Remenyi 
Women Writers of Ecuador Victor M. Rendön 


And otker orticles and departments 
Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. 


Single copies 50 cents each. Address the Circulation Man- 
ager, Books Abroad 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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NEW READING MATERIAL FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


Rudolf Herzog 


== FREUDVOLL UND LEIDVOL == 


edited by Jacob Hieble 


Eight varied short stories, written in a natural and fluent style, by an 
outstanding German author of today. Edited with a general introduc- 
tion to the author's life and work, concise linguistic and historical 


notes, exercises, and a complete vocabulary. 
List Price: 96 cents 


= STIMMEN AUS DEUTSCHLAND = 


edited by E. R. Dodge and Mrs. G. S. Viereck 


“This is the most unique German textbook ever presented to Ameri- 
can schools and colleges. There are 28 essays or sketches by the 
intellectual élite of modern Germany. . . . This is the first German 
reader published in this country worthy of an intelligent, mature 


student... .’ 
John A. Walz of Harvard in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology List Price: $1.44 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 1 Park Avenue, New York 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


Betz and Price 


LEARNING GERMAN—A First Book $1.44 


BOOK for beginning classes designed to give the student 

a thorough reading knowledge of German. Special at- 

tention is given to the inflectional forms of words and sen- 

tence structure. Grammar drill is reduced to a minimum 
with emphasis on word building. 


The reading selections making up the second part of the 
books are modern in character, some anecdotal, and all hav- 
ing ‘nformative value. The marginal vocabulary in these 
pages give the meanings of the less common words. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Wichtige Neuerscheinung 


| Der Sprach-Brockhaus | 


Das erste bebilderte vollstaendige Woerterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache. 


Rechtschreibung, Fetonung, Aussprache, Werterklärung, 
Sprachlehre, Beispiele und Redewendungen (Stilkunde), 
Herkunftsangaben 


in einem Band und in einem Abe 


762 Seiten, mit 5400 Abbildungen, in dauerhaftem 
Leinenband, Preis nur $1.5 0 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING COMPANY 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


The National Federation of Modern Lanéuage Teachers 
ANNOUNCES 


No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series” 


“A Basic French Vocabulary” 


l By a Committee of the Association of Modern Language Teschers 
of the Centra] West and South 


A pamphlet of about 40 pages. Price 25 cents, postpaid, payabla in advance 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students” 
“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series,” No. 1 


A frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the question, “What is the 
practical value of modern foreign language study?” 


Approximately 40 pages. Prica, 25 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 
Please remit check or mbney order made payable to “Ihe Modern Language Journal.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


George W. H. Shield 


Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 
Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


Visit 


The New Germany! 


Travel in a foreign country and direct contact with its 
population are the best means of creating the desire to learn 
that country’s language and to understand its people. Post- 
ers and illustrated hand books, issued by the Reichsbahn- 
zentrale fiir den Deutschen Reiseverkehr in Berlin, not only 
show the scenic beauties of Germany, but also contain 
many historical data and interesting information of value 
for the teacher, student and traveler. 


Germany offers unsuspassable cultural values and, for 
recreation, splendid social events and every variety of 
sports. 


This winter, the IV. Olympic Winter Games, and next 
summer, the XI. Olympiad, are added attractions for every 
university man and woman. They typify the spirit of youth, 
which is the foundation of the new Germany. 


American visitors are granted a 60% reduction on their 
railroad fares “- + a stay of seven days or longer. 


Registered marks for travel purposes in Germany are 
available far below ordinary quotations. 


Travel posters and booklets are widely used for realia 
in German classes. They are furnished free of charge when 
requested by school principals or teachers of German. 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


333 North Michigan Ave. 251 Post St. 
Chicago San Francisco 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISOONBIN 


